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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
It ts owr intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srxctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eighth of 


these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 


Saturday, November 1st; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. A Literary Supplement will also be 
issued with the number of the Spectator for December 6th. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
HE Autumn Session was opened on Thursday with an un- 
usually short message from the Crown. Parliament is 
informed that it is brought together in order “to give further 
consideration to the great subjeet of the representation of the 
people”; that ‘‘ the energy, courage, and resource displayed by 
General Gordon deserve her Majesty’s warm recognition ”; that 
the advance of troops to Dongola has for its “ object the rescue 
and security of that gallant officer, and of those who have so 
faithfully co-operated with him ”; that “ financial support has 
been given to the Egyptian Government in the difficult financial 
position in which it has been left through the failure of the Con- 
ference” ; that the operations in the Soudan will require a further 
provision of money; that affairs in South Africa require 
“vigilant attention’; and that “‘ means are being considered to 
secure the faithful observance of the Convention of the present 
year.” There is no allusion to foreign affairs or to Ireland, the 
intention evidently being to confine discussion to the Franchise, 
to Egypt, where money is required, and to South Africa, where 
we may be compelled to employ force. The Obstructives in 
the House have not, however, unlearned their art ; and we may 
be sure that they will succeed in raising debate on all omitted 
subjects. 








No amendment on the Address was moved in the Lords; but 
Lord Salisbury made a speech which Lord Granville said 
reminded him of Emile Ollivier when he went to war with such 
alight heart. He satirised the language of the Message which 
spoke of “ painful uncertainties ” in the news from the Soudan, 
just as the Irishman included his debts among his assets, and 
which honoured the courage and energy of an officer of whose fate 
nothing was known. He laughed at thg‘‘ backing” offered to 
the Egyptian Government, and believed South Africa would 
require much more than “vigilant attention.” He ridiculed 
Lord Durham for having said that Lord Salisbury’s voiceless 
followers were the lame and the blind and men in skull-caps, 
and hinted that if Mr. Chamberlain ruled England the 
caps might be found in the Upper House without heads 
in them. In truth, Lord Salisbury was acrimoniously 
sprightly ; but the serious purpose of his speech was to 
say that his opinion on the Franchise Bill was expressed in 








the resolution of July last, and that he had nothing to alter. 
“ Jamais,” said M. Rouher in 1869, when asked if France would 
ever surrender Rome to Italy; but Rome is the capital of the 
kingdom all the same. 


Lord Granville replied in a more serious vein, though he 
admitted that he was “somewhat deaf and often lame,” and 
declined to take the responsibility for all Mr. Chamber- 
lain had said in public meetings, unless Lord Salisbury 
would take the responsibility for all the violent things 
he himself had uttered. The debate then glided off to 
South Africa, Lord Carnarvon wishing to know what we 
had undertaken to do, and what the Cape Government had 
undertaken to do. This drew Lord Derby, who made a sensible 
though chilling speech, containing the important statements that 
he thought the Boers would retire from Bechuanaland, and that 
the Cape Government would consent to include it within the 
limits of Cape Colony, thus ensuring to the district regular and 
civilised administration. Moreover, her Majesty’s Government 
“would regard any attack upon the Zululand Reserve precisely 
as they would regard an attack upon Natal.” These two 
assurances, which are unusually clear, amount to declarations 
of a definite policy, which will take all heart out of the debate 
on South-African affairs. 


In the House of Commons, after two good speeches from Mr. 
S. Howard and Mr. Summers, the mover and seconder of the 
Address, Sir Stafford Northcote, who complimented both, but 
condemned rather sharply the political tone of Mr. Summers, 
made a speech, most conciliatory in manner and most ob- 
durate in substance. He gave not the slightest hope of con- 
cession. “ We maintain,” he said, “that this is so large and 
so vitally important a question, that the two parts must 
not be separated in our minds, but must be considered together ; 
and that we must act with reference to the whole subject, and 
not merely to a part of it.” As Mr. Gladstone said in his 
reply, that is a very mild mode of saying,— Adopt our views, 
pursue our methods of proceeding, recede from every declara- 
tion that you have made, turn topsy-turvy all that you have said 
about the practical absurdity of getting through the subject 
without separating the redistribution of seats from the franchise, 
and then, when you have gone through this process, and under- 
taken to wear a white sheet, you may rely upon it that we, the 
minority of this House, and the majority of the House of 
Lords, having completely conquered and completely discredited 
you in the face of those to whom you made contrary professions, 
shall be most happy to concur with you in carrying the Bill 
through.” We need not say that Mr. Gladstone altogether 
declined to let the majority in the House of Commons pass, as he 
called it, “ under the Caudine forks;” and put it very strongly 
that here was a case in which the question was whether the 
majority in the Lords should yield to the majority in the Com- 
mons, or the majority in the Commons to the majority in the 
Lords; and that on that question there could be no compromise. 
The debate on the Address‘was ultimately adjourned. 








Lord Salisbury made a speech at Dumfries on Tuesday which 
was regarded by many not, indeed, as giving any hope of gon- 
cession, but as shutting the door less absolutely against it than 
he had done in previous speeches. He was very caystic with 
Lord Hartington for saying that the leverage of a passed 
Franchise Act was needful to get any Redistribution Bill past 
the obstructions which Parliament would know how to throw in 
its way; and compared it to the nurse’s method of holding a 
refractory baby’s nose, in order to make it open its mouth, and so 
provide the opportunity of getting the medicine down its 
throat. The House of Lords does not contend, he said, for the 
Constitutional right of forcing a Dissolution. It only contends 
for the Constitutional right of refusing a measure which, apart 
from a special scheme of Redistribution, it does not approve, 
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until the country ratifies the piece-work plan of the Government. 
“A Dissolution will come soon enough.” The House of Lords 
is quite willing to wait for it. 


But the most remarkable part of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
at Dumfries was the emphatic condemnation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Free-trade policy,—not that he condemned Sir Robert 
Peel,—which it contained. If we understand Lord Salis- 
bury aright, he would not even have repealed the Corn 
Laws in 1846 until he had extorted from foreign Powers— 
which of them he does not specify, nor how long in that moment 
of supreme agony he would have had the country wait,—equiva- 
lent concessions to English trade. ‘That the result of this 
one-sided Free-trade policy has been unfortunate, I for one can- 
not doubt. It puts us in the position that, though we gain by 
the free importation of corn and other materials, so that the 
prices of them are low to the consumers, we do not gain all that 
we might have gained. We do not gain an issue for the in- 
dustry of our own community and for the exportation of goods 
that we produce. We do not gain an issue for those industries, 
and, therefore, those industries languish.” Lord Salisbury 
thinks apparently that it would have been better to starve a 
good deal longer, in order to tempt other countries to be as 
wise as we were willing to be, if they would only follow suit. 
How long we were to starve, and how many Reciprocity 
Treaties we were to gain before leaving-off starving, Lord Salis- 
bury did not explain. The Dumfries people did not receive 
Lord Salisbury well. There was a small riot in the town after 
his speech; windows were broken, and some of the Con- 
servative guests had to escape as best they could. This violence 
is very bad ; but it is, at least, an answer to the foolish sneers of 
the Conservatives at the mild temper of the Liberal demon- 
strations. 


Mr. Chamberlain has been keeping an old engagement to 
address meetings in Wales; and on Saturday last delivered a 
rather needlessly-bellicose speech at Newtown, in Montgomery- 
shire, against Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Randolph’s charge against the Municipality of Birming- 
ham, that it makes politics the test for all its officers, he de- 
clared to be simply “infamous” and a “ wanton falsehood.” 
“ At all times, and even now, many of the principal officers of 
the Corporation are Conservatives, and no one has ever inter- 
fered in the slightest degree with their political independence.” 
He said that Lord Salisbury, in anticipating a possible renewal 
of the proposal made by Birmingham in 1832, to march on 
London, had expressed a hope that Mr. Chamberlain would 
marshal the procession, and get his head broken for his pains. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied to this that if Lord Salisbury would 
promise to come and meet the procession he would promise to 
head it, and then if his own head should be broken “it would 
be broken in very good company.” ‘This is hardly the tone for 
a Cabinet Minister to take. It is perfectly true that both Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Salisbury talked very big; but it 
is not fitting for a man in Mr. Chamberlain’s position to overbid 
them by talking bigger. 


On Monday Mr. Chamberlain addressed a still larger and 
more enthusiastic meeting at Denbigh, and made a much more 
temperate speech, in which he compared the line taken by the 
Lords on the Franchise Bill to the declaration of the owners of 
a place of entertainment who should say to the crowd outside, 
“You are, we admit, entitled to admission to the perform- 
ance; you have paid for your places; you have as much right 
to be there as those who are now enjoying what is going 
on; but we have not made up our minds whether we will put 
you in the galleries or in the pit; and until we can do so,—and 
we shall not be in a hurry,—you must wait outside in the cold.” 
He denied Sir Stafford Northcote’s assertion that he himself 
cherished a deep spite against the House of Lords; but his denial 
was somewhat equivocal in its drift. ‘ Why should I have any 
spite against the House of Lords? I have always thought. it a 
very picturesque institution, attractive from its connection with 
the history of our country. I have no desire to see a dull uni- 
formity of social life, and I am rather thankful than other- 
wise to gentlemen who will take the trouble of wearing robes 
and coronets, and who will keep up a certain state and splen- 
dour which it is very pleasing to look upon. They are ancient 
monuments, and I, for one, should be very sorry to deface 
them. But, gentlemen, I cannot admit that we can build 
upon these interesting ruins the foundations of our Govern- 
ment. I cannot allow that these antiquities should control 





Pe CT 
the destinies of a free Empire.” In other words, Mr, Chamber 
lain would retain the Peers as he would retain Stonchenge 
under the protection of Sir John Lubbock’s Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act; but he would no more sacrifice the Franchise 
Bill to them, than he would renew the bloody Druidical rites at 


Stonehenge. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer also addressed his con. 
stituents at Pontefract on Monday; and while ridiculing the 
fancy calculations of Mr. W. H. Smith and the Conservatives 
and indeed all calculations founded on the absurd supposition 
that one section of the population is uniformly Conservatiye 
and another uniformly Liberal, he made a calculation on the 
supposition that the rural population is three-eighths of Great 
Britain, and the urban population five-eighths,—which is too 
favourable to the rural population,—and on the further sup. 
position that, after the extension of the franchise, the counties 
and boroughs would return Liberals and Conservatives in the 
same proportion as in 1880 (though in reality the counties are 
sure to be Liberalised by household suffrage). The result would 
be as follows :— 


Conservative County Members ... ee ei ve 12] 
Conservative Borough Members a re we 20 
Total Conservative Members a we «. §=28h 
Liberal County Members ar ses so «= 8 
Liberal Borough Members ee was ae ve ©6288 
Total Liberal Members... arr oo. 818 


Yielding for Great Britain a Liberal majority of eighty-seven 
against seventy-nine at the present moment. In reality, how. 
ever, as Mr. Childers pointed out, the politics of the voters 
change with the times, and will always change with the times 
and with the confidence inspired by particular Ministers, 


Mr. Childers also made a very interesting calculation designed 
to show us what the vote of the House of Lords on the Fran- 
chise question would have been, had it been limited to eminences, 
—and amongst eminences he calculated eminences of all kinds, 
literary, political, and practical. He held that of the 351 Peers 
who voted, 162 could plead some sort of eminence, while 189 
could plead none. Now, of the 162 who were eminent, 84 voted 
for the Bill, and only 78 against it. Of the 189 who were not 
eminent, 127 voted against the Bill, and only 62 for it. In 
other words, the eminences would have carried the Bill, while 
the obscurities really rejected it. 


At Kensington, on Monday, Sir Charles Dilke commented in 
contemptuous terms on Lord Randolph Churchill’s blundering 
criticism of the Draft Redistribution Bill. He showed that 
almost all Lord Randolph’s facts and figures were wrong, 
and, therefore, that the inferences he founded on them were 
erroneous. He, however, agreed with Lord Randolph that the 
scheme gave an undue representation to the counties as com- 
pared with the large borough constituencies, and promised to co- 
operate with Lord Randolph in any effort to increase the represen- 
tation of the boroughs beyond what was proposed in that scheme, 
—though, if he did so, he must, of course, add to the strength of 
the Liberal Party. He showed that it is in the largest boroughs 
that the Liberals are really strongest; that even of the 
Metropolitan boroughs, the most populous, excepting, indeed, 
the Tower Hamlets, return only Liberals; while the strength 
of the Tories is in the least populous. 


The Prime Minister has written a very interesting and wise 
letter to the Diocesan Conference at St. Asaph, of which he isa 
member, on the subject of “The Duty of Churchmen in regard 
to Disestablishment,” confining himself to the special point 
that their duty is to take care that dissensions from within 
shall not bring the Establishment to an end. Mr. Gladstone 
remarks that since the Reformation the Anglican Church has been 
almost the only one which has deliberately set itself to include 
both the parties which struggled together in the Roman Catholic 
Church before the Reformation. The Anglican Church has deliber- 
ately set itself to include both parties, just as Parliament includes 
both political parties; whereas most other Churches have taken 
up the position of political clubs, all the members of which pro- 
fess to be agreed in the same political creed. Of course, the 
result has been, and must have been, that there has been far 
more internal strife and discord in the Anglican Church than 
either in the Church of the counter-Reformation (the Roman 
Catholic since the Council of Trent), or in the Puritan Churches 
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which separated themselves from it, just as there is and 
must be more internal discord in Parliament than there 
can be in a political club. But then the very reason why 
more discord has been natural and almost necessary is also 
a reason why it should not be pushed to extremity. The 
Anglican Church was meant to include elements of difference, 
‘ast as other Churches were meant to exclude them ; and therefore 
the contending parties in it should jealously respect each others’ 
rights and freedom, and not push their struggles to the inter- 
necine point. That was at once Mr. Gladstone’s argument for 
comprehension, and excuse for the strenuousness of past and 
resent internal strife. He held that both parties have done 
great service to the Church, and that neither should try to push 


the other out. 


The news from China is not reassuring for the French, or 
jndeed, for Europe. The Chinese are pouring troops into Ton- 
quin in such numbers, that General Britre de l’Isle, in supreme 
command there, demands reinforcements of 10,000 men. His 
subordinates win all skirmishes, but he loses men; and so many 
are suffering from sickness—the usual fate of French conscripts 
who have no heart for these distant wars—that he can scarcely 
keep the field. His strength, too, is diminished by the plan, 
never adopted by the English, of holding a great number of 
small fortified places, which do not subdue the country half so 
well as a considerable victory would do. The repulse from 
Formosa is at last officially acknowledged, and it is admitted 
that Admiral Courbet has ordered a strict blockade, which may 
involve European complications. It is impossible to carry it 
out without stopping European vessels, yet, as no war has been 
declared, the right to stop them does not exist. The Europeans, 
who generally sympathise with the French from the dislike of 
China, so universal in Chinese ports, may keep away for a 
time; but, sooner or later, remonstrances of a stringent char- 
acter will be addressed to Paris. 


All movement in France is now governed by fear of the 
elections. It is understood that the peasantry dread war with 
China, and consequently it is not declared; while foolish little 
credits of £400,000 are demanded for Tonquin to avoid the 
large vote, probably of £5,000,000, which must speedily 
be sanctioned. M. Ferry, indeed, has admitted to the 
Budget Committee that he knows further taxation is required, 
but avoids it until the new Chamber has assembled. It is sup- 
posed he will restore the repealed sugar duties; and meanwhile 
the Government, which is becoming seriously embarrassed by 
the increase of the Floating Debt—now £48,000,000 sterling— 
is willing to consent to a 5-frane duty on corn. The peasants 
are anxious for this, alleging that corn from abroad now 
reduces the price of their own below the cost of production. Of 
course, such an impost will be bitterly felt in cities like Lyons, 
where a cessation of manufacture, principally due to protec- 
tive duties on raw material, has created grave distress, 
amounting in some divisions of the city to want of food. Under 
such circumstances, the Government can only reinforce its 
Asiatic armaments with driblets of men without despatching 
regiments or divisions whose departure would draw attention. 


M. Joubert has resigned his position in the Executive of the 
Transvaal Republic, in a letter declaring that he will not consent 
to hold it since the Government of Pretoria has formally broken 
its engagements with England, and the Volksraad has, by its 
votes, made itself the accomplice of the crime. His action has 
probably helped to induce the Boers to withdraw the proclama- 
tion annexing Montsioa’s territory, or “extending protection” 
to that chief, as it is euphemistically termed, while the new 
activity in England has roused the Cape Government to action. 
It has offered to help in controlling Bechuanaland,—not with- 
out an idea that if England moves in earnest the general 
Dutch interest may suffer. It has been decided, nevertheless, 
to form a European Gendarmerie in that district, and to send 
out Sir Charles Warren, who thoroughly understands its affairs, 
as Commissioner. It will be necessary to give him exten- 
sive powers, and the right, should it prove indispensable, to call 
for reinforcements, as the Boers will recommence aggression if 
they perceive any sign of wavering. Their leaders are at their 
wits’-end to provide estates for their younger followers. 


Two Continental Upper Houses are undergoing reform. The 
Hungarian Government has brought forward its Bill, which 
virtually composes the Upper House of such hereditary Peers 
as hold land paying a ground-rent to the State of £300 a year, 


—or, in other words, have £3,000 a year in land,—of high fune- 
tionaries, of the Bishops and some other dignified Clergy, in- 
cluding one: Rabbi, and of life-Peers, not to exceed in num- 
ber one-third of the House. The effect of this reform will 
be, it is said, that the Emperor’s nominees will always hold the 
balance of power. In France, on the other hand, the Senate 
Committee has agreed to abolish life-Memberships, filling them, 
as they fall in, with Members elected for nine years, a proposal 
which the Senate will, it is believed, ratify next week. In both 
countries, it will be seen, the tendency of the changes is to bring 
the Second Chamber more closely into accord with the elected 
Deputies. 


A correspondent of the Telegraph reports a conversation at 
Vienna with a statesman of mark, who believes that the most 
serious subject of discussion at the coming Conference at Berlin 
will be the method of legalising annexations made in savage or 
semi-savage countries. Hitherto, the rule has been that if a Euro- 
pean Power raised its flag on unoccupied territory, or territory 
not recognised as within the international system, all other 
European Powers were debarred from objecting. England, for 
instance, acquired New Zealand in this way, the English captain 
authorised to annex having been raced for much of the distance 
by a French captain on the same errand. Prince Bismarck, it 
is said, wants more formalities, a wish to which he may obtain 
assent. We are glutted with savage territory; the French are 
intent on acquisitions through conquest; and the Russians do 
not care for annexations not touching their own border. The 
most reasonable formality would be a regular notification to the 
European Powers, with as accurate a definition of boundaries 
as the state of knowledge will allow. At the present rate of 
acquisition, however, the question will spéedily settle itself, for 
everybody is snapping up “unoccupied” bits of the world so 
fast that in a year or two there will be none left. Within ten 
years we have absorbed the Fiji Islands, Socotra, North 
Borneo, New Guinea, and a few hundred miles of West Africa; 
the French have taken or claimed Tunis, Tonquin, Madagascar, 
and a few hundred miles of West Africa; and the Germans are 
now biting away at West Africa, too. It is extension, not 
settlement, for which it is now needful to provide laws. 


The medical world has reason to be proud of one of its 
members who died this week, as the consequence of a really 
heroic act performed in the course of his professional duty. 
Dr. Samuel Rabbeth, a young man of only twenty-seven 
years, senior resident medical officer of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road, found, on Friday fortnight, that a child of 
four years of age, on whom tracheotomy had been performed to 
relieve the breathing, must die of diphtheria unless the suffo- 
cating membrane were sucked away through the tube. And he 
risked and lost his own life through diphtheria in the attempt 
to save the child's, which he did not succeed in saving after all. 
The risk was not one which professional etiquette in any way 
required him to run, but he ran it in the enthusiasm of his love 
of service, and he ought to be remembered as one of the noblest 
of the martyrs of duty. 


It is evident, from the proceedings of the Incorporated Law 
Society at its annual meeting this month, that the solicitors 
look with favour upon a compromise between the present system 
and the fusion of the two branches of the profession. The 
members warmly support a proposal for making the transition 
from one branch to the other so easy as to be, in fact, optional. 
A barrister is to be allowed to become a solicitor on passing an 
examination, or a solicitor to become a barrister, without loss 
of time or extra expenditure. The change will, no doubt, be 
a relief to both professions, and probably a benefit to 
both; but we fail to see how it will benefit the public, 
which wants to get rid of the costliness of the present 
system of advice in duplicate, and to be placed in direct con- 
tact with counsel. Why, if any change is to be made, 
should not the lawyer be allowed to practise purely as counsel, 
or purely as solicitor, or when he is less aspiring, as both, just as 
the doctor may be purely a physician, purely a surgeon, or a 
general practitioner. The legal profession, if allowed liberty, 
would soon arrange itself in the way most conducive to the 
public interest, and to the recognition of degrees of merit within 
its own ranks. The public would very soon discover who were 
the best “ consulting ” lawyers, and who the most energetic 
legal “ practitioners.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100? to 1003. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S DECLARATION. 


AY R. GLADSTONE’S speech in the House of Commons on 
As Thursday night will not only put a new heart into 
the Liberal Party, but will bring over to it, for a time at all 
events, no inconsiderable number of those genuine Conser- 
vatives, who hold that it is a Conservative tradition for the 
House of Lords to give way on all issues of principle to the 
House of Commons. That tradition is, we say, a Conser- 
vative tradition ; and it is so, not only in that general sense in 
which guarantees for reasonable improvement are always 
guarantees for the stability of what does not urgently demand 
change, but also in the historical sense that it is a tradition of 
Conservative origin. It was the Duke of Wellington who 
made the memorable declaration that the House of Lords 
could not pretend to insist on its own opinion against the clear 
resolve of the House of Commons; and it is the Duke of 
Wellington’s maxim that the Tory Party are now casting 
to the winds. Moreover, that declaration was made on an 
occasion which renders it much more than germane to 
the present crisis. The Corn Laws had been repealed by a 
House of Commons which was not only not elected to repeal 
it, but was elected to enforce the protective system. Sir 
Robert Peel came into power to support Protection; and the 
House of Commons elected for that purpose was five years 
old when the same great Minister asked it to abolish Pro- 
tection. The final majority in the Commons for abolishing the 
Corn Laws was 98, and then the repealing Bill went to the Lords. 
The Lords, if they had been led by Lord Salisbury, would 
have rejected the Bill contemptuously, on the ground that it 
was a duty to compel an appeal to the people. There was 
much more excuse for such a plea in that case than in this. 
In that case the House of Commons was really going against 
the mandate which it had received from the electors. In this 
case the House of Commons is complying- with the mandate it 
received from the electors. In that case the majority was only 
98. In this case the majority, which had reached 130 on the 
second reading, and which was even greater on other amendments, 
had been so uniformly large, that it was not even thought worth 
while to divide on the third reading at all. Hence, in every 
particular the case now for the surrender of the Lords is vastly 
stronger than was the case then. Yet what was it that the Duke 
of Wellington said then. He said :—‘ My noble friend says, 
and with truth, that this vote differs from the original vote 
given by the same House of Commons, and with the views, or 
with the supposed views, of the constituencies, But I do not 
think, my Lords, that this is a subject which you can take into 
your consideration, because you can have no accurate inowledge 
of the facts; and because, in the next place, we know that it is the 
Bill of the House of Commons which has come up to us,and we 
know by the votes which have been passed that it is the Bill 
which has been recommended by the Crown. If we reject this 
Bill, my Lords, we know that we reject the Bill which has been 
passed and agreed to by the two other branches of the Con- 
stitution, and that the House of Lords will stand alone in re- 
jecting it. This is the consideration with which I beg your 
Lordships to look at the question. This is a position, my 
Lords, in which you ought not, in which you cannot stand. It 
is a position in which you are powerless, and can do nothing.” 
Now what do our readers suppose that the Duke would say if he 
were still in the position which is now unfortunately occupied by 
Lord Salisbury? He would be compelled, by the whole moral 
logic of his previous statement, to repeat it with vastly greater 
emphasis. He would remind the House of Lords that there is 
not only not an iota of evidence for supposing that the 
country repudiates the House of Commons, but the most 
astounding mass of evidence to prove that the country 
especially elected the House of Commons to pass this Bill, and 
now requires it to pass it with a unanimity of enthusiasm 
almost unexsampled, He would laugh to scorn Lord Salis- 
bury’s contention that the House of Commons has no right to 
pass a Franchise Bill before it passes a Redistribution Bill. 
That is the very point on which the House of Commons has 
rejected, by a majority of 130, Lord Salisbury’s contention. 
That is the very point on which the country has been engaged 
during the last two months in vehemently applauding the decision 
of the House of Commons; and it follows, therefore, that the 
Duke of Wellington, were he the Tory leader, would condemn 
in toto the policy of the present Tory leader. 

We have laboured this point because we want to show that 
Mr. Gladstone’s firm, though quiet declaration on Thursday 








ciples, if the Duke of ‘Wellington may sill be regwrann, 
having in 1846 laid down the law for the Conservative Patty. 
Lord John Manners and the other Tory chiefs assert that 
when Mr. Gladstone declares that if the House of Lord 
do not yield now they will raise a more dangeeves 
question than that of the Franchise, he is uttering an 
unconstitutional menace. Why, the Duke of Wellington 
said exactly the same thing in 1846, under circum. 
stances not half so decisive. He told the Lords plain} 
that “ they ought not to stand,” that they “ could not stand” 
alone against the other elements of the Constitution. What 
did that mean except that, if they had the temerity to do s0 
they would raise the graver Constitutional question to which 
Mr. Gladstone referred. ‘You have vast influence on 
public opinion,” he said, “but separated from the Crown 
and from the House of Commons, you can do nothing till the 
connection with them is revived.” What words could imply 
a more definite threat than those? The House of Lords wag 
not, in the Duke of Wellington’s opinion, a body which could 
safely enter into a quarrel with the House of Commons. It would 
be worse for them if they did. Well, that is all that Mr, 
Gladstone contends for, If they do defy a resolute House 
of Commons, backed up by a resolute people, it will and must 
be worse for the House of Lords. It will then necessarily 
become a question how to get rid of the obstructiveness of the 
Lords. The Duke of Wellington indicated that as clearly 
as Mr. Gladstone; and the House of Lords of that day did not 
venture to ignore the advice of the Duke of Wellington. If 
the House of Lords of to-day ventures to follow the advice of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, we can only say 
this,—that it will part company with all those Conserva- 
tives who still look back with reverence to the Duke of 
Wellington, and by doing so will take the whole strength and 
marrow out of the Conservative party. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, is now the real leader both of the true 
Conservatives and the true Liberals. His warning is a warn- 
ing addressed to the Lords in the spirit of the Duke of 
Wellington ; and if Tories insist on neglecting that warning, 
they will have against them not a party, but a nation. It is 
true that Sir Stafford Northcote’s tone was mild; and well it 
might be, when he was, by refusing compromise, venturing on 
the most audacious political step ever taken in the present 
generation. Doubtless his own temerity took away his breath ; 
and he did not venture to be at one and the same time both 
reckless and pugnacious. Mr. Gladstone also spoke in a sub- 
dued tone ; but the reason why he spoke in a subdued tone was 
that he feared for his opponents, and not for himself. He 
has openly declared that where the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords cannot agree, the House of Lords must 
give way, if they are not intent on raising the ultimate 
question of how it would be most convenient to heave 
away the obstacles they present. That is the real 
question before the country. The Duke of Wellington pre- 
sented it clearly enough thirty-eight years ago. Mr. Gladstone 
presents it to us now. Those who have followed Mr. Glai- 
stone up to the present time will give him a unanimous support. 
Those who have considered the Duke of Wellington the best 
type of prudent Conservatism, will also give Mr. Gladstone a 
unanimous support. Who will be left on the other side? An 
affrighted party, that will shrink and dwindle from day to day, 
—a party from which all prudent Conservatives will at once 
separate themselves, and from which lukewarm politicians of 
all kinds will slink quietly away. Lord Salisbury doubtless will 
remain a host in himself. But does he seriously expect those dis- 
heartened Peers, who know that if the House of Lords goes, all 
their consequence will go with it, to support him? We hardly 
believe it. When next Lord Salisbury challenges the Hoase 
of Lords to postpone the Franchise Bill, he will do so with 
slender hope of carrying his followers with him; and he shoald 
do so with a fixed resolve in case he fails to retire froma 
leadership for which he is obviously and utterly unfit, 





LIVING IN A DREAM. 


ERHAPS the most serious feature in the existing situa- 
tion is that many of the eminent Tory Peers are living 

in adream. They are convinced that if they resist the Fran- 
chise Bill they will force a Dissolution, and that if a Dissolution 
arrives, and the true issue is the existence of the House of 
Lords, the “ country ’—that is, the present legal electorate— 
will be found to be with them. Upon the former conviction 
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e at present little to say. Its accuracy depends upon a 
ney of which we know as little as our neighbours, 
namely, the view the Queen may take of her constitutional 
responsibilities. If her Majesty decides not to create 
Peers, and accepts Mr. Gladstone’s thereupon inevitable 
resignation, there will, of course, be a Dissolution, as 
no other Premier could lead the present House of Com- 
mons for a week. It is, we think, most improbable that 
the Queen will by thus acting appear to take a side, and rouse 
in the North the unjust suspicion that the Crown and the 
Tory Party are in permanent accord ; but that question is, of 
course, beyond useful discussion for the present. There may, 
therefore, be a Dissolution ; but as to its result there can be, 
among those who have studied the popular temper, but one 
opinion. Every issue will be swallowed up in the single one, 
whether the Peers or the representatives of the people shall 
govern the country ; and that can be answered only in one 
way. The whole Liberal Party in the three kingdoms—we 
say in the three deliberately—will give but one reply, and 
the majority will exceed that of 1880, which was 127 for 
Great Britain alone, by at least fifty. It is not only from the 
great multitude of public meetings that we judge, though 
they have exceeeded eight hundred, and have in all cases 
gone further against the Lords than the speakers wished ; 
nor do we decide only in view of the instinctive cries 
of the crowds, though they have always meant “ End ’em.” 
We have full reason, reason which would convince most of 
our readers, to believe that the educated and well-to-do 
middle-class, so far as it is Liberal at all, is heartily in accord 
with the people, and that where it is not Liberal its liking is 
for Conservatism, and not for the corporate power of the 
House of Lords, which is disliked, as the county elections will 
show in quarters where, as Peers think, there is absolute 
obedience to their direction. The Peers, as a corporate body, 
have by their long inertia and refusal to work as the repre- 
sentatives work, by their reluctance to debate, and their eager- 
ness for dinner, dissolved the ancient belief in their House’s 
utility in the State. 

The Tory leaders believe that they will gain votes in the 
counties owing to the farmers’ jealousy of the labourers, in 
the petty boroughs about to be disfranchised,in the smaller 
boroughs which will lose one Member apiece, and in Ireland 
where the Parnellites dread the new element about to be 
introduced. They forget that the election in the coun- 
ties will take place under totally new auspices, with 
intimidation made under the Bribery Act a penal offence ; 
with popular candidates no longer banished by the fear 
of unendurable expense; with the two millions of the 
unenfranchised eagerly watching every vote against them; 
with the rural Dissenters, hitherto in despair, alive with hope, 
and exerting the whole of their immense influence; and with 
the Liberal freeholders working as they have never worked 
yet. They forget that the farmers have no reason to love the 
Lords, and that, though they ara Conservative, they share the 
jealousy of Liberals on behalf of representative government 
when seriously assailed. We doubt, when the gains in Scot- 
land, Wales, and the North of England are thrown in, whether 
we shall lose a county seat, and have no fear whatever about the 
petty boroughs, Men are not so selfish in times of enthu- 
siasm as Peers think ; and the voters in such boroughs will be 
as much inclined to become important in their county districts 
—which will be the result of the Liberal plan of Redistri- 
bution—as to be grouped with boroughs often distant and 
often objects of acute jealousy, which would be the Tory 
scheme. They must, they will reflect, be merged any way. 
The smaller boroughs may be more doubtful; but they will 
be overwhelmed by the returns from the great cities, where 
the vote against the Lords will be double the usual Liberal 
vote, where, in fact, the whole question of popular govern- 
ment will be seen to be at stake. There is passion in those cities, 
passion hardly to be restrained, and that passion will be 
shown in a vote heavier than this generation has ever scen. 
Even in Ireland, strange and erratic as her course often is, 
we believe the Tory leaders to be utterly mistaken. The Irish 
hate the House of Lords, which has so often refused the 
reforms conceded by the Commons; and neither the farmers 
nor the Nationalists can quarrel finally with the labourers. 
While, therefore, Mr. Parnell may come up strengthened, it 
will be with followers pledged to the lips to begin their func- 
tons by granting the extended franchise, and by resisting the 
claim of the Lords to govern the United Kingdom. 

Above all, the Tory leaders forget the operation of two 
forces which they have not yet encountered. One is the 
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change of opinion which will follow serious attack on them, 
and serious analysis of their influence upon legislation, upon 
the Executive, and upon the realisation of popular hopes 
and aspirations. Nothing has yet been said, to what can 
be said, as to their votes for the past fifty years; nor 
are the people in the least aware of the extent to 
which the Peers have suffered their House to become 
purely an obstruction. The Liberal leaders have care- 
fully abstained from such attacks; but the facts are un- 
deniable, and two speeches from Mr. Gladstone, marshalling 
them in intelligible order, would vitalise masses of hitherto 
inert opinion. And they forget the whole influence of enthu- 
siasm—the catching character of the kind of emotion which 
would shake the country, if Mr. Gladstone were driven out in 
such a cause. They have survived the memories of 1832, 
when the Reform Bill passed, though up to the latest moment 
the boroughmongers could calculate that if their “ influ- 
ence” held, and if their nominees could be trusted, 
and if it were safe to obey their orders, a majority 
could still be obtained. The Tory leaders do not under- 
stand the resources of enthusiasm when it is national, or 
the electric effect of popular will upon those whose minds are 
not yet hardened to resistance. They rely still upon a 
machinery which, useful on ordinary occasions, will be as 
powerless in such an election as garden-engines are in a fire, 
and live in a dream like that of the old German Generals when 
“that young man,” Napoleon, burst through their traditional 
defences. They think that though the fire is in the prairie, 
park-palings still count. 


MR. TREVELYAN. 


HERE is some satisfaction in hearing of the admission of 
Mr. Trevelyan to the Cabinet. He has proved, as no 
other of the younger statesmen have yet proved, that he can 
“endure hardness ”’ as a true soldier of the State. Every one 
was grateful to him when he accepted the position which 
had just cost one noble-minded man his life, and had im- 
perilled the life and embittered the heart of another during two 
terrible years. Mr. Trevelyan knew that the post he accepted 
in 1882 was the post of a political St. Sebastian, and, pro- 
bably enough, even of a martyr who might have to seal his suffer- 
ing with his blood. He knew that however his administration 
might end, it was not within the range of political possibilities 
that it would end in breaking the evil spell of Ireland’s destiny. 
Many lives must be spent in labour and sorrow, many adminis- 
trations must reap the whirlwinds which have been so carefully 
sown for generation after generation, before any Irish Secretary 
can hope to retire with anything like the consciousness of success. 
If ever in modern times there has been a spirit of true chivalry 
shown, it was when Mr, Trevelyan stepped into the post which 
cost Mr. Forster no small part of the just glory which his 
Education Measure had won for him, and which had ended in 
sudden tragedy the career of the most generous, genial, and 
popular member of a generous, genial, and popular house. 
Mr. Trevelyan undertook a task like that of the hero in the 
Arabian tale, who, if he would disenchant an enchanted castle, 
and break the talisman which keeps all its inmates in a charmed 
sleep, must utterly ignore the shrieks and entreaties of a hundred 
grotesque and monstrous forms, and press straight on through 
perils which bewilder and affright the imagination, as well as 
perils that menace the life. And he had to do this without the 
least hope that he could break the talisman by which all these- 
sights and sounds were caused. He knew that causes over 
which he could exert but the most infinitesimal control,. 
had cast this spell on Irish patriots; and that when he 
had done all that it was in his power to do, he would resign 
office, if he lived to resign it, amidst the malignant mockery of 
multitudes who could hardly be held responsible for their 
hatred and contempt. All this he has not only endured, but 
endured with a noble courage and cheerfulness, Hardly more 
than once or twice during his Secretaryship has he flinched 
for a moment under the voluntary and involuntary insults 
which were showered upon him. He leaves the state of 
Ireland materially much better, and we hope, morally, some- 
what better, than he found it; and in such a condition as 
that of Ireland material improvement must come before moral 
improvement, and form the stock on which moral improvement 
can be grafted. He enters the Cabinet, therefore, with a reputa- 
tion for earnestness, self-restraint, disinterestedness, and chivalry 
such as it is not easy among the younger men to match. In 
Great Britain no one doubts that he feels as deep a sympathy 





for Ireland now as he felt on the day when he first bared his 
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breast to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, and with 
a great deal more knowledge of the evils with which it is the 
duty of the Government to cope. That which would have 
soured ninety-nine men out of a hundred, has not soured him. 
That which would have driven ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred to utter despair, has not made him desperate. And 
one who, under such circumstances, has saved his own hope- 
fulness has the right, as he will have the power, to impart 
that hopefulness to the nation over whose counsels he will for 
the future find secured to him a permanent and important 
influence. 

We recognise Mr. Trevelyan’s achievements all the more 
gladly that he began his public career with what seemed to us a 
blunder. When Mr. Trevelyan resigned a subordinate position 
ia Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, solely because he did 
not approve of aiding the denominational schools by grants 
from the State, we thought that he not only took a wrong 
view of the point of policy involved, but took an utterly im- 
practicable view of the responsibility of junior Members of 
an Administration. The Education Measure was so mighty a 
result in itself, and it was so important that none of the educa- 
tional agencies already in active work should be discouraged, 
that we felt something like astonishment that a political student 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s calibre should strain at such a gnat as the 
grant to denominational schools, even if he did not eagerly 
welcome it. But, further, that the junior members of any 
Administration should regard themselves as bound to resign 
because they disapprove of one of the details in a great legis- 
lative measure, looked to us like the fastidiousness either of 
vanity or of a doctrinaire conscience. In this case, it was neither 
the one nor the other. In Mr. Trevelyan’s subsequent career 
there has not been a trace of vanity, nor a trace of that im- 
practicable conscience which breaks up organisation into its 
separate units, and renders common action simply impossible. 
We suspect that to a literary man who had looked at the 
Parliamentary struggles of the past through the eyes of an 
idealising imagination, the burden of minor office appeared at 
first so intolerably tedious that on the first occasion when a 
disinterested scruple occurred to him, his inclinations magnified 
tlie excuse for that “‘ Quixotism and squeamishness”’ of which 
he was himself at the time half-conscious, almost as the solar 
microscope magnifies the animalcules in putrid water. At all 
events, the mistake has never been repeated. Mr. Trevelyan 
has since done a good deal both out of office and in it, and 
never has he shown the slightest disposition to make his own 
tastes and fancies the standard of obligation for his colleagues. 
He has spoken often and well, but always without the smallest 
egotism and self-consciousness. His many speeches on the ex- 
tension of household suffrage to the counties, no less than his 
great speech on Purchase in the Army, have been marked 
by, thorough singleness of purpose and a rare terseness of 
expression which allowed no scope for literary discursiveness. 
If there are in the House of Commons a few men against 
whom the taunt is justly made that they yield readily toa 
mere popular cry, no one who knows Mr. Trevelyan’s speeches 
on the county suffrage could himself cast that reproach at him. 
{t is impossible to read those speeches without seeing that few 
strokes even of private and personal good fortune would rejoice 
him as much as the inclusion of the agricultural labourers 
in our electorate will rejoice him. He has the deep 
sympathy for them which a philanthropist feels, as well as 
tle strong political sympathy for them which a politician 
feels. He believes—what, indeed, is becoming more and 
more the belief of wise men, in spite of Carlyle’s clumsy 
ridicule—that no good-will on the part of statesmen is 
enough effectually to fix the attention of the Legislature on the 
miseries of the unrepresented,—that adequate representation does 
a great deal more to bring to light what is evil in the condition 
of the people, than any amount of right-mindedness that is not 
reinforced by the stimulus of political power. This con- 
viction breathes through all Mr. Trevelyan’s speeches on the 
county suffrage; and it is evident in them that the reform now 
proposed has not merely his political adhesion, but his 
passionate moral sympathy. And that a brilliant writer, 
whose greatest pleasure it evidently is to revivify for himself 
the history of the past, should have felt this deep sympathy with 
the least articulate of all classes, was a good omen that he would 
feel the same sympathy with the still deeper miseries of the Irish 
peeple. He has now shown us that he did feel it, and feel it 
with a force that enabled him to suppress himself during the 
incessant storm of insult which he has had to undergo. We 
believe that we have in him one of those rarely disinterested 





intellectual strength, and that in him, moreover, we have this 
disinterestedness combined with no small share of intellectual 
strength. What he has said of Charles James Fox might be 
applied with the most perfect justice to himself,—that “ thoge 
who looked at him as the future servant of his country, noticed 
in all that he said and did, the unmistakeable tokens of an 
ingrained disinterestedness, ” 





LORD SALIBURY'S TWO BOGEYS. 


i; o SALISBURY stands among the Tory Peers like 
Saul among the Israelites; but he sometimes makes jt 
difficult for Liberals to believe that he is really a great man, 
He is, for example, so fond-of parading bogeys in which, if he 
does believe, he is a foolish man, and if he does not, an in. 
sincere one. Now the bogey is Russia, then it is Mr. Kriiger: 
again it is the “ plundering Democracy,” and by-and-by it is 
Mr. Chamberlain. Just now he has two on hand which he 
displays on every platform, much as some Missionaries when 
they want to excite a torpid or sceptical audience bring forward 
hideous little idols, and tell their horror-stricken hearers that 
there are people, and people with immortal souls, who worship 
those. These bogeys are ‘‘the arrogant Dictator” and the 
“ tyrannical Caucus.” To judge by Lord Salisbury’s 
words, Mr. Gladstone is constantly engaged in coercing his 
colleagues, the House of Commons, the House of Lords, and 
the people at large, into some line of action which has abso- 
lutely no justification, except his own vanity and inordinate 
greed of power. Lord Salisbury is “frightened”’ at his 
audacity and success; and declares that the growth of what 
Americans call “ one-man-power” in the United Kingdom is 
the most dangerous present symptom in the condition of 
the State. Now, does he say this because he believes 
it, or because he thinks it will tell? If he believes 
it, facts make no impression on his mind. Mr. Glad- 
stone is, no doubt, a man of strong convictions; and being 
Premier, and aware of his place in the national regard, pro- 
bably presses those convictions strongly upon his colleagues, 
But so far is he from dictating to them, that it is notorious that 
on one cardinal point of politics—a point which Lord Salisbury 
deems the most important of all, the policy pursued in Egypt— 
the Premier is carrying out their views rather than adhering 
to his own. He has said so almost in so many words half-a- 
dozen times; and it is because on Egyptian matters he is not 
a dictator, not arrogant, but remarkably self-distrustful, that 
our conduct in that region is marked by a certain want of 
decision, A dictator like Lord Palmerston or Lord 
Beaconsfield would behave very differently in Cairo, as 
he would also in Parliament, where Mr. Gladstone, rather 
than dictate, bears in the Commons with a kind of 
anarchy which makes his nearest colleague, Lord Hart- 
ington, who is not accused of dictatorship, almost savage; 
and in the Lords, with an opposition which exasperates good- 
humoured Lord Granville into fury, and very moderate 
Liberals into menace. Throughout this controversy, the 
Premier, so far from dictating to the Lords, has shielded them, 
till his followers grow angry and say he is half-hearted, has 
reasoned with them, has implored them, has tried with every 
art of his oratory to persuade them into retreat. He has not, 
it is true, given up his Bill; but, then, what statesman gives 
up his Bill when the country has accepted it, and he has 
pointed out certain dangers which will arise if it is re 
jected, which is in the line of his clear duty. Lord 
Salisbury would hardly praise the counsellor who, when 
he thought the Monarchy in danger, did not warn the 
Monarch; and the utmost extent of menace addressed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the Peers has been such a warning as Kings 
have repeatedly received, and sometimes profited by. As to 
the people, how can Mr. Gladstone dictate to them any more 
than can Lord Salisbury? His power is wholly derived from 
them, from their confidence, their affection, both of which the 
slightest attempt to dictate would seriously shake. It is open 
to Lord Salisbury or Mr. Warton to convert them all. If 
Lord Salisbury believes his own statement he is blind to the 
facts, and if he does not he is foolish; for the multitude, like 
any other employer, when told that a trusted servant rules 
him, dislikes not the servant, but the critic who inferentially 
so despises the master’s manliness and judgment. The charge 
of dictatorship is not only ill-founded, but is, as a matter of 
tactics, ill-chosen. ; 
So is the other bogey, the Caucus. It is hard to credit, 
though we do not deny it, that Lord Salisbury honestly be- 





statesmen who are worth more to us than any amount of mere 
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OE 
with no authority, no money, and no influence, except what 
may accrete to its members as successful guides, actually dic- 
tates to Parliament, and domineers in the constituencies, and 
enslaves the independent minority. How does it do it, and 
when? That the Liberal “ Hundred,” or “ Three Hundred,” 
or “Four Hundred,” conveys its views to the Member it has 
supported, sometimes counsels, sometimes urges, and some- 
times censures, is true enough; but when has it ever 
been otherwise? The “influential constituent” has always 
written, always been treated with respect, always exer- 
cised a certain influence, or where would be the “repre- 
sentation” in our system? He never was accused of enslaving 
his Member; and what is the “Caucus” but an influential 
constituent, with this difference, that the strength of the latter 
might be derived from external sources, such as property, 
while the Committee’s can only be derived from its represen- 
tative character? If Lord Salisbury truly believes his own 
warnings, he misconceives Northern England exactly as Mr. 
Buckle misconceived Scotland. That philosopher, whose in- 
tellect was always over-burdened with the weight of the facts 
it had to carry, asserted that Scotland was of all lands the 
most priest-ridden, the truth being that Scotland is of all 
lands the one where the clergy is the most lay-ridden. 
In attacking the Committees, Lord Salisbury is only attacking 
the electors behind them, and asserting that the constituency 
dictates, which, if representative government is to be real at 
all, must within limits be the case. Members of the House of 
Commons are not sent there to represent, like Peers, their own 
fancies, but the views of those who send them ; and how, with 
huge masses of electors, are those views to be ascertained ex- 
cept through elected Committees? If Lord Salisbury is sin- 
cere in his charge, he misses patent facts; while if he is not, 
he has, for the second time, selected the wrong weapon. Of 
all bogeys, this of the Caucus frightens electors the least. 
They know quite well they can dismiss the Committee, or alter 
the Committee, or disregard the Committee, if they please ; 
and regard the accusation of being slaves, just as Scotchmen 
regard the accusation of being priest-ridden, as slightly comic. 
Their Member will go their way, or his own, whatever any 
Committee or federation of Committees may do or say. 

The truth is, we believe, that Lord Salisbury, whose mind 
isin many respects Continental rather than English, has, in 
the exasperation of continuous defeat, worked himself up to 
a condition frequently seen among Continental statesmen, and 
he sees men as trees walking. You will constantly meet men in 
France, full of experience and ability, who sincerely believe that 
“ the Church,” now fighting for bare life, is an ogre determined 
and able to destroy all liberty; or that in a country with five 
millions of small owners and fundholders, Socialism will in a year 
or two insist successfully on universal liquidation. Lord Salisbury 
has brought himself to believe that Englishmen, who have de- 
feated their Kings, are about to pass under the sway of a series 
of Dictators called Premiers, who, aided by elective committees 
in each district, and by the quintessence of Caucus styled the 
House of Commons, will set up a hideous personal despotism, 
under which no man, and especially no Peer, can be content 
tolive. It is all nonsense, as great nonsense as that of the respect 
able Islingtonian who thinks nothing happens except by leave of 
the Jesuits, or sees the International in every street riot; and it 
rather diminishes one’s confidence in Lord Salisbury’s right to 
occupy his place. It is good that the Opposition should be 
well led ; and good leading is difficult when the leader every 
now and then starts from a fevered dream to order his forces 
to march with all their artillery upon a spectre or a will-of- 
the-wisp. They will not find the spectre ; and if they do find 
the will-of-the-wisp, they will only have marched with all that 
effort and parade upon a little vaporous light flickering across 
the marshes. Lord Salisbury laughs when he is compared to 
Strafford, and asks if Dr. Benson is Laud; and he is right, for 
only excited imaginations suspect him of “ Thorough ;” but he 
has his own illusions, too. Weall have, perhaps, but we do not 
all aspire to the government of kingdoms. 





THE DUKEDOM OF BRUNSWICK. 


| in this country, unless they happen to be students 
. of European history, care very little about the succes- 
sion to the Dukedom of Brunswick. The principality, with 
its 1,700 square miles of territory and 280,000 people, is too 
small for its destiny to affect international relations ; and in 
dynastic questions Englishmen have never displayed the 
slightest interest. They did not wish to retain Hanover, 
which in some ways was a valuable possession of their Kings ; 








they entirely acquiesced in the violent extrusion of the cadet 
branch of the English House from that little kingdom, and 
they scarcely know how strong the claim of the Duke of Cum- 
berland and, indeed, of the Duke of Cambridge to the tiny 
throne of Brunswick is by the regular German rules, 
They do not venerate the Guelphs at all, and think 
of their own Queen, if they ever discuss her pedigree, 
not as a descendant of Henry the Lion, but as the Sovereign 
who, though reigning solely by Parliamentary title and 
the affection of her subjects, still represents by blood all 
the families which sincé the Heptarchy have occupied the 
Throne of Britain. If the Hohenzollerns take Brunswick, as 
successors to all Hanoverian political rights; or declare it a 
“ Reichsland,” like Alsace-Lorraine, with an Imperial Viceroy ; 
or allow the Regency to call a new dynasty to the throne, the 
English people will receive the news with complete indiffer- 
ence, or rather, with indifference on every point but one. 
They have a languid kind of interest in watching whether 
the Federal principle or the unifying principle is ultimately to 
win in Germany, and will think that the fate of Brunswick fore- 
shadows the ultimate destiny of all the Principalities, If the 
Hohenzollerns can, with the consent of Germany, set aside 
legitimacy in Brunswick for their own advantage—for the 
claim to inherit all Guelphic reversions is a little far-fetched, 
and would justify a claim to the throne of these islands, if it 
were only vacant—they proclaim themselves the heirs-general 
of Germany, and must in time become the solitary reigning 
House. That is not objectionable to foreign politicians, for 
Germany may as well be a unity as a Federation; but it is 
not quite certain yet whether it is well for the internal life of 
Germany. Many Germans who heartily rejoice in the Empire 
do not think so, and many more look on with entirely im- 
partial minds, waiting for experience to inspire conviction. 
Politically, it is difficult to doubt that Germany would be 
the better for the disappearance of the lesser Princes. The 
Federal Council, which could not survive the Princes, over- 
shadows the representative body too much. The central 
Parliament is weakened not only by the limitation of its 
functions, which, though greater than those of the American 
Congress, do not cover the whole field of political action, 
but by the existence of so many other centres of life and 
careers for able men. The strongest Bavarian or Saxon 
still aspires to rule Bavaria or Saxony, rather than to 
devote his strength to a department of the German execu- 
tive; and the most intelligent Saxons and Bavarians are 
as much interested in local politics as in those of their 
splendid empire. The drawback of the Federal system, its 
failure to evolve schools of statesmen to guide the central 
power, which has been marked both in America and Switzer- 
land, is apparent in Germany also, and might be removed by 
a more logically complete unity. The concentration of national 
life, with many drawbacks, tends in politics to improve the in- 
tellectual type, and to keep the central reservoir of capacity much 
more full. There is always the danger, too, under the Federal 
system, of separate civilisations growing in the different 
States; and though this risk is slight in Germany, owing to 
the immense preponderance of a single State, it is still one to 
be carefully avoided. The social question is, however, a little 
more complex. It is very doubtful whether, in a State of great 
size, the disappearance of local centres with a vigorous and 
intellectually separate life of their own is not a serious injury. 
In France, where the process has been completed, no place but 
Paris can be said to live at all, even Marseilles, with its 
splendid commercial vitality and specially Southern tempera- 
ment, scarcely claiming to be an intellectual centre; and in 
England, where the change has not been so rapid, the tendency 
to intellectual centralisation is strong. London alone publishes 
all things, and condemns or accepts them. If that is an evil— 
and it can scarcely be doubted that it is, though we admit that 
an intenser vitality is apt to throb in the intellectual veins of an 
all-absorbing dominant capital—then the disappearance of the 
Princes, though politically beneficial, will produce considerable 
countervailing evils. They can, when so disposed,do more for 
culture than municipalities can. Their authority is wider, their 
initiative is better liked, their influence in removing obstacles 
is more direct. A German reigning Prince is even now, 
within his own territories, much more than a great noble. He 
does not govern his army, he has a most limited control over 
criminal law, and he cannot alter the “contribution” to be 
paid to the Empire; but he has great influence on civil legis- 
lation, and taxation, and education ; he is nearly absolute over 
local universities ; he is the fountain of local honour ; and,above 
and beyond all, he has a supreme control over all patronage. 
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German Constitutionalism is very much the Constitutionalism 
of England before the accession of George IV., when if the 
King liked to make a man’s fortune he could, and if he was 
known to recommend a candidate, the favoured person rose 
with unintelligible rapidity. Patronage means much more in 
Germany, where all men seek appointments, than it does in 
England, and its dispenser is observed with much more regard. 
Add to these facts that the people in each principality have 
been accustomed for centuries to feel loyalty to the Prince, and 
to consider his fortunes bound up with their own, and we shall 
perceive that the Sovereign even in Reussand Waldeck can still do 
more, much more, to promote intellectual life than any noble, or 
any but thestrongest municipality. Very often he has liked todo 
this, and has drawn round him a group of professors, authors, 
artists, or men of science, who have made his capital a place for 
the diffusion of light. Leipsic, Munich, Weimar, and Meiningen 
could hardly have been what they were, or in different degrees 
still are, without their Princes. On the other hand, the petty 
Courts were often centres of moral corruption, and of a 
servility which penetrated and paralysed even literature ; 
and the point for observers to consider now is which 
influence is likely in the changed condition of affairs to 
prevail. Will the limitations on the action and independ- 
ence of the petty Courts make them worse or better, centres 
of intellectual influence or centres of moral poison? A priori 
it should make them better, for men usually like to accept any 
leadership conceded to them ; and a leadership in art education 
and the management of civil life is not an unenticing position. 
It is often, however, not enough to stimulate Princes, who 
shrink more than most men from work which may not succeed, 
are apt to feel weary when the great careers of politics and war 
are closed to them, and to fall back on pleasure, and especially 
the pleasure of a harem, as the only one which circumstances 
leave open. The English, with their vast experience in India 
of subordinated Princes, find that more than half turn volup- 
tuaries of the most selfish and even besotted kind; that 
a section of the remainder become acrid and sometimes danger- 
ous critics and intriguers; but that the remainder are among 
the most directly valuable men within the Empire. The late 
ruler of Jeypore, who was exactly in the Brunswicker'’s position, 
was unquestionably the most useful single person in the 
Empire, Native or European ; while the late ruler of Baroda, 
who had the position of the King of Saxony, was as unquestion- 
ably the most injurious. Europeans are not Asiatics, and in 
Germany opinion, though not so powerful as in England, still 
begins to press heavily ; but even if we raise the proportion of 
the Princes who will work, and work wisely, the total amount of 
gain from their continuance as local leaders cannot be more than 
doubtful. It takes most vigorous leadership in culture to 
overbalance the mischief done by a man like the late ruler of 
Mecklenburg, who restored corporal punishment for dis- 
obedient labourers, or the present ruler of Hesse, who is treat- 
ing marriage as a nullity; and we believe the general judgment 
must be that the remaining independence of German Princes 
is of no consequence to Europe, and of doubtful advantage to 
the peoples of Germany itself. They gain in retaining them 
nothing but a chance of retaining influences which from time 
to time are beneficial, and from time to time injurious or 
corrupting. 





EDUCATIONAL OVER-PRESSURE AGAIN. 


R. CRICHTON BROWNE must have had enough of it 
this time. He has whirled and flashed his intellectual 
sword round the head of his redoubtable adversary, Mr. Fitch, 
till the eyes of the public were almost dazed; but he never 
got inside the guard of the trident, and when he had tried 
every cut and thrust in his power, the deadly net of that 
logical retiarius was thrown over him, and the poor gladiator 
might struggle as he liked, he could not wriggle out of it. 
“ Habet”’ is the verdict of the public on the unfortunate 
doctor. He had fifty-four pages of print in his original Report, 
against twenty-five pages of Mr. Fitch’s Memorandum, and five 
columns in the Zimes in two letters of two-and-a-half columns 
each, as against one letter of a column and a half occupied by Mr. 
Fitch ; but it was all no good. On all Dr. Browne’s fallacies, 
and half-truths, and rhetorical amplifications, the merciless logic 
of his opponent has come “ pat as the catastrophe of the old 
tragedy.” Andas at the end of Hamlet, after all the stir and strife, 
nothing remains but dead bodies, a dead march, and the rites 
of sepulture “ amongst the cold hic jacets of the dead.” 
We have already discussed the original controversy at some 
length, and we agreed with Mr. Fitch that the alleged wide- 





spread over-pressure in elementary schools did not exist, or at 
all events, that Dr. Crichton Browne had not produced an 
solid and trustworthy evidence of its existence. In his wk 
sequent letters to the Times, Dr. Crichton Browne attacks 
every statement made by Mr. Fitch, and reopens the whole 
question. 

As regards the purely personal part of the controversy 
whether Dr. Browne had any bias one way or the other 
whether he had any qualification for the inquiry, and whether 
his inquiry was an official one, Dr. Browne has certainly not 
improved his case. He admits that he had written a lettar 
denouncing “ the grinding tyranny of education ” in connection 
with School Boards before he had any practical experience of 
its working ; and the effect of the admission is not discounted 
by the tw quogue that Mr. Fitch’s prejudice must be worse, 
which, if true, had nothing to do with the case, inasmuch ag 
it was not Mr. Fitch’s judgment, but his own, which was 
under examination. He does not say that he had any 
special knowledge of the condition of the poor or of 
elementary education. As to the official nature of the in- 
quiry, it is one with which the public have small concern, 
But, on the pure question of fact, it cannot be contended, in 
face of Mr. Mundella’s distinct assertion, through Mr. Fitch, 
that “he did not commission Dr. Browne to prepare any Re- 
port for the Department or for publication, and that Mr. Fitch 
was not instructed to accompany him on any general official 
mission,” that the inquiry could be put any higher, to say 
the most of it, than as a semi-official one. But whether it 
was private, semi-official, or official, so long as its method was 
sound and its results well drawn, the public would attach the 
same importance to it, and greater importance, probably, if 
private than if official. 

But before passing from the purely personal controversy, 
it is necessary to touch one personal topic which has a graye 
bearing on the substantial issue. Dr. Browne accuses Mr. Fitch 
of having garbled and misrepresented his Report, and gives 
instances in which this has been done. Would any one have 
believed, after such an accusation in the public Press, that the 
real fact is, that in the published Report Dr. Browne garbled 
and misrepresented himself? Yet so it is. Having sent in 
a formal and’ signed Report to Mr. Mundella, in which con- 
clusions were drawn and facts stated, which he afterwards saw 
to be ill-drawn and untrue, he at the last minute altered them 
in a proof which Mr. Fitch had not seen, and from which, 
therefore, he could not quote. The changes thus made are 
highly significant, because they show Dr. Browne’s talent 
for drawing the widest possible conclusions from the 
smallest possible premisses, his entire want of accu- 
racy, and his deficiency in the knowledge of facts 
connected with the matter in hand, and, we must 
add, his talent for glozing. For instance, it is palpable 
all through the Report, even as printed, that Dr. Browne 
attributed a great deal of over-pressure to the assumption 
that it was the pecuniary interest of the teacher to hustle as 
many pupils as possible through as many standards as possible. 
Mr. Fitch pointed out that this was an entire misapprehension of 
the position of affairs in London, where “ payment by results” 
does not exist, the Government grant being paid not to the 
teacher, but to the Board, and the salary of the teacher 
having no relation to the grant earned. Dr. Browne 
complains of Mr. Fitch having garbled his Report in attri- 
buting to him the statement,—* Every child that the teacher 
fails to pass is so much out of his own pocket,” whereas his 
printed statement was, “ Every child that they fail to pass is 
so much loss of professional reputation.” It is hardly credible, 
yet the fact is (according to Mr. Fitch, and Dr. Browne 
does not attempt to deny it) that the first sentence is the one 
actually in the Report, and the second is only Dr. Browne’s 
“ garbled” correction of it, after he had discovered his mistake. 
This very same mistake, similarly corrected, occurs in another 
passage. In fact, the tables are completely turned on Dr. 
Browne ; and the allegation of misrepresentation thus effectively 
refuted, effectively disposes of the trustworthiness of his con- 
clusions, For it is perfectly obvious that whatever tempta- 
tion there might be to over-pressure by a teacher paid 
in proportion to passes, the temptation must be, if anything, 
the other way, when the teacher is paid by fixed salary. 
The teacher paid “ by results”’ would have an inducement to 
hurry on pupils, and drive them through the standard; the 
teacher paid by fixed salary, and with a discretion to keep 
pupils back on the ground of stupidity and ill-health, would 
have an inducement to find stupidity and ill-health passim 80 
as to save himself trouble. 





This single mistake of Dr. 
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Browne's vitiates a large proportion of his theories,—they 
cannot be called facts,—and certainly “ goes to his credit” 
generally. - : 

Now, as to the facts elicited by Dr. Browne. His whole 
case really rests on his statistics of headaches. These were 

athered by show of hands in answer to inquiries of the 
children assembled in class as to whether they had morning, 
afternoon, or evening headaches. He thinks these statistics 
are trustworthy, because the numbers of morning, afternoon, 
and evening headaches generally tallied with the whole num- 
ber. But that is hardly a very convincing coincidence ; and, 
in fact, it is not so certain that the coincidence is not in itself 
suspicious. The children who held up their hands for the fun 
or for the distinction of the thing,—and no one who has been 
at a public school can think such a course otherwise than a 
highly probable result of the vivd voce method adopted,—would 
not be likely to think that they ought to appear in more than 
one division of headaches. But if the headaches were all 
habitual and all bond jide, surely a certain proportion at least 
would appear both as frontal and vertical, both as afternoon 
and evening headaches, and possibly as morning head- 
aches, too. However, allowing that the startling average 
of 45 per cent. of habitual headaches was established, the fact 
that they were due to over-pressure remained, and still re- 
mains, to be proved. If it be admitted, which we do not 
admit, that the post-hoc of headaches in school be proved, the 
propter-hoc that they are caused by school remains unproved. 

On this point Dr. Browne’s letters have added nothing to his 
Report; and his report showed not a single specific fact, 
nothing but vague allegations of increased mental and nervous 
diseases, to arrive at which he had to manipulate the reports 
of the Lunacy Commissioners and the statistics of the 
Registrar-General. 

But, says Dr. Browne, education must necessarily be bad 
for those who are hopelessly poor; the mere use of the brain 
is over-pressure to the under-fed. To this it may at least be 
answered that warmth is better than cold, that ventilated and 
clean rooms are better places in which to spend even an un- 
happy day, than the close and filthy styes from which too 
many of our “ wastrels” come ; and wholesome and interesting, 
if not more or less amusing, occupation for the mind must be 
better than the atmosphere of onerous labour or vacuous idle- 
ness, foul language, and blows, in which they would pass their 
days at home. If the mere attempt at education is a wrong 
to these children, while they remain half-starved, the remedy 
is not to stop the education, but to stop the starvation. 
Penny dinners to the children, however dangerous in them- 
selves on economic grounds, would at least be a better remedy 
than the appointment of medical inspectors in the interest 
of the medical profession, or the lowering of standards 
and remission of tasks in the interests of the Trades- 
Union of Teachers. Dr. Crichton Browne ought not 
to complain cf the rough treatment his dithyrambics have 
received at the hands of Mr. Fitch, when he sees the impetus 
that they have given to the penny-dinner movement. If we 
cannot but regard his Report, considered as an indictment of 
the present system of Elementary Education, as nothing more 
than the declamations of a would-be sensationalist, and if we 
regard Mr. Fitch’s Memorandum as an effective counterblast 
which the treatment at first accorded to the Report by our 
excitable contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazctte, shows to have 
been necessary, yet there is no doubt that Dr. Browne has 
done a good work by the interest he has reawakened in our 
“poor scholars.” Therefore, though we think that as a con- 
troversialist on education Dr. Crichton Browne’s reputation is 
dead and buried, yet we feel we ought to inscribe on his tomb, 
with the alteration of the Christian name, Praed’s epitaph, and 
say to the reader :— 

‘*Go down and see before you 
Hic jacet J. Crichtonius Browne, 

Vir nulla non donandus lauru.” 








CARLYLE ON RELIGIOUS CANT. 

N R. FROUDE makes of his last two volumes of Carlyle’s 

life and letters one constantly recurring and perpetu- 
ally reiterated vituperation of cant; but what cant is, except 
that it is either absolutely insincere, or—a deeper stage still— 
sincere insincerity, neither Mr. Froude nor Carlyle ever plainly 
says. In one place Carlyle suggests that the mere echoing of 
other persons’ beliefs is pure cant, for he bewails himself much 
on the misery of living amidst echoes. “Ach Gott!” he says, 
“it is frightful to live among echoes.” Well, if the echoing of other 








persons’ beliefs—that is, believing their belief on their authority 
—be cant, we must all of us cant on all subjects on which we have 
not been able to satisfy ourselves. In that case, it is cant to 
echo the astronomer’s prediction of an eclipse, or the wine- 
merchant’s ovinion of a brand of wine, or the farmer’s of the con- 
dition of the crops. It would be cant to accept Mr. Carlyle’s asser- 
tion that Sterling’s was a “beautiful soul” which “ pulsed 
auroras,”—indeed, as we suspect that to have been a bit of 
Carlylese cant, the echoing of it might really be cant. Nay, 
it would even be cant to take it on trust from him that “ sea- 
green incorruptible ” is a trustworthy description of Robespierre, 
or “ fiery-real from the great fire-bosom of Nature herself” of 
Danton. We cannot all of us follow the researches of the historians 
any more than those of the astronomers or the tradesmen. If we 
are to have impressions at all on the subjects on which Carlyle 
himself has given us our impressions, we must “live among 
echoes.” It cannot be cant simply to take on trust the work of 
others, or to echo on reasonable evidence what we have not had time 
to investigate for ourselves. Nay, to make original views for our- 
selves when we have not in reality the means of making them with 
anything like the justice and truthfulness with which others, 
whom we might follow and trust, can make them, is itself a 
very serious sort of cant, of which Carlyle was not un- 
frequently guilty. Some of his “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” appear 
to us to have been full of attempts to be original on subjects which 
he did not really understand, though he treated with the most 
insulting contempt those who understood them far better than 
himself. We should describe cant not as the echoing of others’ 
views or faiths—which we very often ought to echo, because 
they are far better than any which we could possibly construct 
of our own—but as the pretence of bearing personal evidence to 
truths which are not original in us at all, and which are 
borrowed by us from others, on whose authority alone we accept 
them. Now, it is not every one who can bear personal testimony 
to the ultimate foundations even of religious truth, though 
every one with a religion at all can bear personal testimony to 
the spiritual strength it gives. No one knew this better than 
Carlyle, for he bore the most eloquent testimony to the depth 
of his own father’s and mother’s faith; and yet, so far as 
we can judge, his profound scorn for traditional faiths struck 
in principle,—though, of course, he did not think so,—at the 
sincerity of theirs. He wrote with his usual wrath to Mr. 
Erskine of those who looked at the universe through the 
“helps and traditions of others.” “Others,” he said, “are 
but offering him their miserable spy-glasses, Puseyite, Presby- 
terian, Free Kirk, Old Greek, Middle-age Italian, imper- 
fect, not to say distorted, semi-opaque, wholly-opaque, aud 
altogether melancholy and rejectable spy-glasses, one and all if 
one has eyes left. On me, too, the pressure of these things 
falls. very heavy; indeed, I often feel the loneliest of all the 
sons of Adam; and, in the jargon of poor grimacing men, it is as 
if one listened to the jabbering of spectres,—not a cheerful 
situation at all while it lasts...... I confess, then, Exeter 
Hall, with its froth-oceans, benevolence, &c., &c., seems to me 
amongst the most degraded platitudes this world ever saw; a 
more brutal idolatry, perhaps,—for they are white men, and 
their century is the nineteenth,—than that of Mumbo Jumbo 
itself...... It is every way very strange to consider 
what ‘ Christianity’ so-called has grown to within these two 
centuries, on the Howard and Fry side as on every other,—a 

paltry, mealy-mouthed ‘ religion of cowards,’ who can have no 

religion but a sham one, which also, as I believe, awaits its aboli- 

tion from the avenging power. If men will turn away their faces 

from God, and set up idols, temporary phantasms, instead of the 
Eternal One,—alas! the consequences are from of old well- 

known.” For him, at least, even the self-sacrificing labours of 

Howard and Elizabeth Fry in trying to improve the diabolical 

treatment of criminals once common in English prisons, were 

founded on pure cant, ona mealy-mouthed religion of cowards. Yet 

Carlyle’s own religion was not, if he is to be judged by his letters, 

free from cant. For it was, by his own admission in later life, 

a religion which he could not reconcile with the facts of life as he 

apprehended them. At first his religion, which was cast in the 

stern old Hebrew type, insisted a great deal on the everlasting 

foundations of truth, on the permanent duty of honest indastry, 

on the severe grandeur of constancy and good-faith, on the sub- 

limity of God’s eternity, and on the magnificence of the heavens ; 

farther, it poured the utmost contempt on miracle as exploded 

by science, treated the external story of the Gospel as 





childish legend, based the faith in human immortality on 
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a kind of intuition, and ridiculed all positive revelation 
as Hebrew old clothes. This is what Carlyle’s faith was in 
his manhood. But, apparently, if Mr. Froude may be trusted, 
it was more hesitating towards the end. He admitted, we are 
told, that his deep faith in Providence was without evidence, 
if not against the evidence. When Mr. Froude told him, not 
long before his death, that he (Mr. Froude) “could only 
believe in a God which [sic] did something :—with a cry of 
pain which I shall never forget, he said, ‘He does nothing.’ 
For himself,” adds Mr. Froude, “ however, his faith stood firm. 
He did not believe in historical Christianity. He did not believe 
that the facts alleged in the Apostles’ Creed had ever really 
happened. The resurrection of Christ was to him only the 
symbol of a spiritual truth. As Christ rose from the dead, so 
were we to rise from the death of sin to the life of righteous- 
ness. Not that Christ had actually died and had risen again. 
He was only believed to have died and believed to have risen, 
in an age when legend was history, when stories were 
accepted as true from their beauty or their significance.” Ina 
word, Christianity was not true, and all who “ were pretending 
to believe, or believing that they believed, becoming hypocrites 
conscious or. unconscious, the last the worst of the two, not 
daring to look the facts in the face, so that the very sense of 
truth was withered in them,” were on the side of cant. “ For 
such souls,” says Mr. Froude, describing Carlyle’s belief in 
words, let us hope, a little stronger than he himself would have 
used, “there was no hope at all.’ Such was Carlyle’s own “ Exodus 
from Houndsditch.”’ After that exodus, he was compelled to admit 
that his faith in Providence was without evidence, or against 
the evidence, and that the Everlasting Will on whose absolute 
government of the world he rested so much, “does nothing.” If 
anybody had then turned round on him, and told him that he was 
not facing the facts truly, but deceiving himself with phantasms; 
that he had no right to denounce the Materialism of those who 
simply putaway their faith in Providence because they found it,as 
he found it, “ without evidence,” if not against the evidence, and 
who had given up trust in an Everlasting Will which, so far as 
they could see, he had rightly described when he said, “ He does 
nothing,” what could he have replied which any Christian 
might not equally reply to his taunts? He would probably 
have been wisely indifferent to the assertion that for his soul 
there was “no hope at all.” He would perfectly well have 
recognised that, after all, he was not in the least insincere 
in holding by that passionate faith in Providence for which, 
when challenged, he could give no reason,—nay, against which he 
could suggest many reasons. He would have felt perfectly sure 
that, in spite of the pain with which he declared to Mr. 
Froude that God “does nothing,” it was his own dullness and 
deadness which made the admission, and not his own life and 
insight. But would he ever have seen that it was as truly cant 
in him to deny the possibility of true faith in Christianity to 
men of education and knowledge, as it would have been cant in 
the Materialists, if, on the strength of such evidence as Mr. 
Froude gives us, they had denied sincerity to Carlyle ? 


The truth is that no cant is worse than the cant of originality, 
and that no cant ought to have been more clearly recognised as 
cant by Carlyle. He himself was original only in what he 
omitted from the faith of his parents; for no man could have 
retained more vividly the impress of the religious type which 
they had handed down to him. That he retained his faith in Pro- 
vidence and immortality at all, was the consequence of the faith 
long and carefully preserved by his ancestors, and by them 
transmitted to him. On the mere basis of his own imagina- 
tive vision he would have had no faith worth the name,— 
at most, indeed, a perception of the possibility of faith. Nay, 
is it not the lesson of Revelation itself that what we 
inherit in this way from our parents is not a prejudice, 
but a growing faculty of insight; and that we ought to value 
nothing more than the type of character through which 
genuine belief in the spiritual world becomes possible ? 
Did not the Jews accumulate the results of their prophetic 
teaching for long generations of prosperity, calamity, exile, and 
dependent political life, before the time came at which a 
Christian Revelation was.possible? And is it to be supposed for 
a moment that that long education was not expressly given in 
order that a new spiritual. power might be developed in that 
people? If valour is a great inheritance, if scientific habits of 
thought are a great inheritance, if the capacity for industry 
is a great inheritance, then, the capacity for spiritual belief is 
the greatest inheritance of all. Carlyle’s proposal that 





every religious man should set up anew on his own 
narrow basis of religious feeling, is one of the most 
revolutionary and anarchic ever made. We entirely belieyg 
that it is the duty of Christians to face boldly all the req} 
facts which science or history or criticism may bring before them, 
and to resign every element in their former faith which is real} 

and truly inconsistent with those facts. But then they should 
carefully sift facts, and sift also the meaning of inconsist. 
ency. Nothing seems to us more profoundly ridiculous than 
Mr. Froude’s repeated assertion that the Copernican astronomy 
is, for every sincere mind, a fatal blow to belief in the Incarng. 
tion. It would be much easier to make out a plausible cage 
why the Copernican astronomy should be regarded as establish. 
ing the iron rule of fate, and therefore as absolutely inconsistent 
with Carlyle’s doctrine of the “ Everlasting No.” The true 
use of historical religion should be to give each generation g 
different and much higher stand-point in belief than was enjoyed 
by the previous generation. The Church is not infallible; but the 
Church is not what Carlyle’s theory seems to make it, an institu. 
tion which accumulates formulas, paralyses effort, and imposes 
error. Originality in religion is only useful just as originality 
in ethics is useful,—i.e., not as encouraging any man to throw 
off all the great heritage of conviction and habit which his 
fathers have transmitted to him; but as enabling him to give 
new vitality to the highest elements of that heritage, and to 
aid in the gradual elimination of the lower and less noble 
elements,—a work of discrimination for which, as for all works 
of discrimination, a fine and reverent judgment is absolutely 
essential. Carlyle’s judgment was in these matters not 
reverent,—was far too much penetrated by angry self-will. And 
we must say that on the subject of what is, and what is not, per- 
manent in religion, we estimate it as only somewhat less untrust- 
worthy than that of Mr. Froude himself. And unless we were 
to go altogether outside the circle of men of genius, it would be 
impossible to pass on it a severer criticism. 





THE PLACE OF ART IN HISTORY. 
T is not wonderful that Mr. Ruskin should place high the 
claim of Art, for Art has been to him more than a nursing- 
mother. She has been mother, and father, and country, and 
all. We will not say no man before him has ever occupied such 
a position ; but certainly no critic ever did. Because he under- 
stands Art, and can express the thoughts generated by that 
comprehension in admirable words,—words which in their 
exquisite collocation, their perfection at once of form and of 
lucidity, have been rivalled in our generation only by Cardinal 
Newman,—he has become one of the best-known and most- 
appreciated figures in our generation. His older books are 
among the treasures of the bibliophile, his later works are 
purchased like scarce plates, his opinions are quoted like 
texts from a Holy Book, and even his wanderings,—and when 
he discourses of politics or economy, he does but wander, and 
suggests a child explaining machinery to a nurse,—are studied 
and collated by enthusiastic disciples, who hope to find in them 
precious things, and do find meaningless sentences of almost 
matchless form,—fragments, as it were, of a marble fit for Phidias 
to carve. He has, in fact, become a master in literature as 
truly as any one of the Italians he loves was a master in art ; and 
often pronounces, himself living, to living men, a verdict which 
has all the resistless, yet imponderable, weight of the verdict of 
posterity. We do not dream of cavilling at his place, which is 
justified as far as Art is concerned, not only by rare attainments, 
but by an instinct for the beautiful and harmonious which 
proves his possession of the “zig-zag lightning in his brain,” 
as much as did ever sculptor’s statue or conqueror’s campaign; 
nor do we question the surpassing charms of his mistress Art; 
but we may ask humbly whether, in his recent Lecture, he does 
not exaggerate her claims beyond all reason. The reports are 
condensed till their meaning is half gone; but Mr. Ruskin seems 
to us in many of his allusions, and especially in his choice of great 
cities, to be inwardly possessed with the idea that the history of 
Art is the history of man, and that a nation is great or otherwise 
according as it has developed Art capacity. That, if it in any 
close degree represents Mr. Ruskin’s actual thought, strikes us 
as a melancholy exaggeration,—an exaggeration, because much 
has been done for man by races with little or no capacity for Art; 
melancholy, because such a faith must be accompanied with 
such terrible doubts of the continuous development of mankind. 
Save possibly in music, upon which evidence, though far from 
complete, seems strong, it is doubtful if man progresses in Art 
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at all, and certainly he does not advance at any calculable rate. 
Let the builders of Europe try to reproduce Luxor. No architect 
of our day, even when revealing the inner conceit which cynics 
say possesses all minds, and wiser men attribute to so many, 
would say that he hoped to surpass the builders of the Parthe- 
non, or the often unknown men who in Germany and France 
and England seven hundred years ago made their dreams 
concrete and visible in the finest Gothic Cathedrals. The 
little knot of wicked Attic slave-owners, whom artists call 
for convenience “ the Greeks,” remain unequalled in sculpture, 
and may have been unsurpassed in painting. while Mr. Ruskin 
himself would scarify all who said that modern Art had ad- 
yanced upon the triumphs of the Renaissance. All over Asia 
Art has been decaying for ages, till the Moor of Fez would 
hardly understand what his ancestor had done in Granada, till 
Indian Mussulmans gaze at the Pearl Mosque as if the genii 
had built it, till Persians buy old carpets as lavishly as we do, 
and till Chinese and Japanese confess with sighs that the old 
ceramic work cannot be reproduced. It would be melancholy to 
think Art the test of civilisation, even if we believed, as this 
writer certainly does not, that races reached their flowering 
period in Art after long cycles of sterility, and that Greek or 
Italian, Moor or Japanese, might yet again excel all former 
efforts; for still there would remain the humiliating thought 
that while the mind is 6f limitless range, Art must always be 
perfectible, that a time must arrive when man, having in that 
department reached unimprovable harmony, must needs despair 
of advance. 


At least, the mind would be melancholy were the postulate 
correct, and Art a never-failing index of a nation’s power 
to benefit mankind; but is that even approximately true ? 
No one questions,—we least of all,—what the Greek did 
for man ; for if we should fall below Mr: Ruskin in our reverence 
for architect or sculptor, painter or cutter of gems, at least we 
should rival him in regard for the poet and the politician; but 
the Hebrew did still more, and knew nothing of Art save song. 
He sang the Psalm which lives for ever, and to which the cold 
Northerners turn, whenever they are beaten by fate, for help or 
the expression of their grief; but he built no building, devised 
fine lines for no ship, proscribed sculpture,—at least, it is our 
individual belief that Moses intended his order on the subject, 
just as Mahommed did, to be a side-blow against idolatry,— 
and never practised painting; but all the same he handed 
down through ages the torch of monotheism, and reduced 
the teaching of Christ to the form in which we now 
receive it. The Roman, who gave to man perhaps the most 
beneficent of all conceptions not strictly religious,—the notion 
that life should be controlled by immutable law, and not by 
individual will, the fandamental axiom which has made orderly 
freedom possible,—originated little in Art, except an architec- 
ture, noble, indeed, and enduring, but fur less truly artistic 
than the Greek; while the German, who is marching to the 
top of the world, who has done so much for learning, and who, 
with his patience and his idealism, may yet solve insoluble 
political problems, has for Art done scarcely anything. It 
is doubtful’ if he has built much; it is not doubtful 
that he has carved and painted nothing of the first rank 
in excellence. In music, indeed, he is a master, but not 
the master he is deemed; for much of the glorious work 
with which he is credited is due to a race of guests belonging 
to another continent,—the race which, in its own land, never 
built or painted or carved, though it sang songs, whose sweet- 
ness remains still the highest expression alike of melancholy 
and of faith. The Swiss has no art, the Scandinavian little— 
(might we venture to suggest that Danish art, after all, is 
coldly imitative, Hellenism without the Hellenic sun, Hel- 
lenism frozen ?)—the Slavon none at all; yet each has power 
in his own way. It seems to us that a race might be 
great and noble and most useful to mankind, might 
excel in thought and in science and in laws, might teach 
us all deep secrets of happiness, and make us all more 
worthy to live on, and yet not possess that special power of at 
once conceiving and realising beauty, which is the condition of 
achievement in Art; might, in fact, pass away, leaving, as 
indeed the Hebrew nation did, no record of its presence, save a 
land cultivated to irreparable exhaustion, and a literature which 
Was for ages a stimulus or a solace to mankind. There are men 
in the world, great men, too, who cannot comprehend the glories 
of form, or colour, or combination; and many more who, com- 
prehending them, could not even begin to produce them ; and why 
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not communities'too? They would be brighter, no doubt, and have 
fuller lives, and civilise men more rapidly if they possessed the 
missing powers; but they may be great and worthy of all study 
nevertheless'still. They last, too, such communities; as those with 
the high artistic faculties have not always done. The Greek, 
whose bronze spoke and marble glowed, lasted but a few 
centuries; and the men of the Renaissance, before whose work 
artists despair, and Mr. Ruskin stands full of what is really the 
poetic spirit, though it suits him to use a magically-arranged 
prose as his instrument, fewer centuries still. Is there not, 
indeed,—though we admit that here we wander into regions 
rather of the fancy than the reason,—something self- 
destructive in the highest art, as if it took out of men some 
virility, as if the natures which could produce it, which 
had reached the point where the accurate perception of 
harmony and the power of realising it became identical, grew 
first weary with their task and then barren? ‘The history of 
“ Art periods ” seems to suggest that, which is not true of literary 
periods,—at least, not in our modern world, and in the same 
degree. At all events, this much is certain, that if we take Art 
as our guide through the labyrirth of history, we shall pass over 
not only some of its noblest chambers, but some of the places where 
men are producing effective motive-power. Man is wider than 
Art, as he is older than science, and more enduring than culture, 
—is, in fact, for all his baseness, greater than the new intel- 
lectual idols he is setting up for himself, and which are only 
chips of him. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD PENZANCE ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sm,—Lord Penzance’s letter, published in the Times of the 
15th inst., appeals to such high principles that it is worth while 
to enquire how he contemplates their working in practice. He 
asserts, expressly or implicitly, and under several forms of 
expression, that no laws can be made without the free assent of 
the House of Lords acting quite independently of what.is done 
in the Commons; that to require a law to be passed without 
such free assent does grievous violence to the Constitution ; 
that the Peers are part of the Constitution, and have no right 
to lay down their functions; that they exist for the benefit 
of the nation, not for their own, and have no right to give 
up what is not theirs; and that if they pass a measure which 
has not their free assent, they will forfeit their self-respect, and 
be guilty of a grave political delinquency. 

Very well, that is an intelligible view, and it is easy to sym- 
pathise with and to respect a Peer who really means that, come 
what may, he will never accept a measure which he does not 
conscientiously approve. But, then, supposing two-thirds of 
the nation continue to desire a change which two-thirds of the 
Peers continue to disapprove of. What is to happen? 

Lord Penzance does not tell us. In one passage he intimates 
that it is wrong to tender the Franchise Bill again to the Lords 
“after a lapse of time so short that a genuine alteration of 
opinion cannot be expected, and under circumstances so un- 
changed as to leave no excuse for concession.” And in another 
passage he speaks of “the excuse of yielding to a national] 
desire.” Possibly he means these indirect references to other 
principles, for they are nothing mors, to indicate limitations of 
the absolute principles which he has so fully and emphatically 
laid down. 

Of course, a genuine alteration of opinion on either side gets 
rid of all difficulty, but we are dealing with the common case 
where each party retains its own opinion. And how can there 
be any concession, or any yielding to national desire, if it be true 
that every Peer is under an inherent and indelible obligation to 
oppose every measure which has not his free assent ? 

Again, in another passage, Lord Penzance contemplates the 
abolition of the House of Lords. He says :—* As an institution 
it is the property of the nation, and as such is at the free disposal 
of the nation. If it be the national pleasure to alter or abolish 
it, as soon as that pleasure is made manifest the thing will be 
done.” He would add much to the interest of his letter if he 
would tell us how this thing is to be done. Strictly speaking, 
the national pleasure can only be made manifest by an Act -of 
Parliament to which the House of Lords is a party; and in 
that case, no doubt, the manifestation of the pleasure and its 
translation into action would be simultaneous. But Lord Pen- 
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zance cannot be so trifling with us. He must mean a national 
pleasure manifested in some way other than a law. How is the 
assent of the Peers to their own abolition to be procured, sup- 
posing them not convinced of its expediency ? 

Surely there are only two ways of overcoming the resistance 
of the House of Lords to a measure which its majority dislikes : 
—1. A sufficient number of persons favourable to the measure 
may be made Peers. But this is only a temporary expedient, 
and one which for very obvious reasons will not bear much 
repetition. 

2. The Peers may vote for a measure on the ground that, 
though they personally disapprove it, they are bound to yield 
to the wishes of a great majority of the nation. That is not 
free assent, or assent of any kind. It is surrender, based on a 
recognition of the truth that, in order to avoid civil war, the 
weaker of two opposing wills in a community must yield tothe 
stronger. It is only by recognising this truth that an irremove- 
able hereditary branch of the Legislature can continue to exist 
with a representative branch. What loss of self-respect there 
ean be in openly avowing and acting on it I cannot conceive. 
The great Duke of Wellington did so more than once without 
losing his self-respect, or the respect of others. No doubt if any 
one pretend to be a convert to a principle when he is only yield- 
ing to superior force, he is defiling his own mind. But that is 
the effect not of his yielding, but of his false pretence. An 
honest recognition of the only modus vivendi between two bodies 
formed on contradictory principles, and representing conflicting 
forces, can degrade no one. 

It may be that Lord Penzance means no more than this. But 
then it is difficult to see why he should dwell with such fulness 
and emphasis on the necessity for the free assent and indepen- 
dence of the Peers, tempered only by some obscure allusions to 
the possibility of their acting by way of concession. Nobody 
will dispute that Peers, like other people, should act conscienti- 
ously. The question is whether, before accepting a measure, 
they are bound to believe in its wisdom and goodness. To pass 
a measure on the ground that the occasion is one for yielding is 
just as conscientious an act as to pass it on its merits. 

Upon this question, we glide back into the now well-worn 
groove of controversy. Has such a conflict arisen that a Peer 
may honourably say,—* On the merits of the case I am not con- 
vinced, but Iam convinced that the struggle should no longer 
be maintained’? Lord Penzance has not discovered any reason- 
able evidence of “enthusiasm for a great national cause or 
united will in favour of any great political end.” Of course, he 
may think that the present controversy is not great or not 
national, or not political. I will not discuss that. If there is 
enthusiasm or united will upon the issue that has actually arisen, 
viz., whether or no the Franchise Bill shall be passed at once, 
that is sufficient to attract the principle on which I maintain 
that the Peers are bound to act. 

On this I will make some brief remarks. At the election of 
1880 there was no topic of domestic policy which was of such 
interest to the Liberal Party, or which more cordially united 
them, as “ Uniformity of County and Borough Franchise,” and 
“ Readjustment of Seats.” They won the battle. In course of 
time the Ministry proceeded to carry their wishes into effect. 
Their opponents contended for a long time that the people 
were apathetic on the subject, and when they found out their 
mistake, took issue on the mode of procedure. The Liberal 
Members, even the most erratic sections of them, supported the 
Ministry. Those Members again were supported—and more 
than supported, urged on—by their constituents. The Peers 
took up the plea which failed in the Commons, and (pace Sir R. 
Cross) rejected the Bill on that plea. That rejection and that 
plea are what the country has been discussing. 

Lord Penzance has seen only good-humoured indifferent 
audiences. I too have seen audiences good-humoured enough, 
as men are apt to be when they feel sure of winning. But Iam 
curious to know what Liberal meetings Lord Penzance has 
attended where the audiences were indifferent. Such a phe- 
nomenon is contrary to my experience, and to that of every one 
with whom I have spoken on the subject. 

Those who will attend meetings, or inquire carefully about 
them, will find evidence enough of enthusiasm and of united 
will that the Lords shall pass the Franchise Bill without delay, 
the only counter-feeling being among those who wish to come 
to death-grips with the Lords. The evidence is the decision of 
1880, the unanimous adherence to it of a great majority of 


returned it, and an enormous preponderance of public meet. 
ings. Ido not know how better evidence is to be got. We 
have no referendums or plébiscites on isolated questions, 4 
general election turns on a great number of questions and per- 
sonal predilections. A general election would not give us the 
evidence of the persons mainly affected by the measure. And 
to refer this matter to a general election would be to concede 
to the House of Lords, however they may deny it, the power of 
forcing one at any time by stopping legislation.—I am, Sir, &,, 
15 Bruton Street, W. Artuvr Hosuovse, 





THE PITY OF IT. 

{To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Are you not rather hard on the Birmingham rioters? 
Taking the Hyde Park palings as a precedent, their proceeding 
is exactly the vow populi which Lord Salisbury asked for at 
the time when he lavished all his old Saturday Review power of 
scorn upon the orderly remonstrance of the crowd in London, 
Now he has got his vow, and what does the man want more? 
Now, of course, what he said he would accept as “the people” 
has become, in the usual conciliatory epithets by which he hopes 
to win independent England to his side, “ the hired ruffians who 
were sent to break into Aston Hall,” from the context, presum- 
ably by Mr. Chamberlain. The Spectator, I think, has a little 
forgotten that Lord Salisbury, being discontented with bread, 
asked for a stone, and got it. 
Will Lord Salisbury never realise, or somebody for 
him, how deeply he and such henchmen as the Churchills 
and Lowthers, not so much by their opinions as by the 
language in which they enforce them, are driving into the 
ranks of the enemy—(for whom, if you please, we will say Mr. 
Chamberlain)—all the cultivated and manly intellects, whose 
original education and social sympathies would naturally enlist 
them as friends upon the general questions of the world? If 
ever man “set class against class”—to use the phrase with 
which it so amuses him to irritate everybody who cannot take 
his own class at its own estimate—until at last, “ Si Natura 
negat, facit indignatio ‘ Radicalem,’” it is my Lord of Salisbury. 
I am—or at least I believe I am (or was)—by birth what is called 
a “ gentleman,” by education a scholar, by political belief a con- 
vinced but very quiet Liberal. As I was, so were thousands; 
and what is Lord Salisbury making of us? Speaking from feel- 
ing, all I can say is that I feel as if my lord had been good enough 
to call me a hired ruffian, and am bound to love him accordingly. 
Most of my personal acquaintances—friends, even—are naturally 
more or less ‘on the other side” from me, who cannot myself 
see why political discussion cannot be carried on with scarcely 
an acrimonious word,—certainly without vulgar personality. 
I have never lost a friend upon such questions. The letter of 
“ Vicesimus” to the Times admirably expressed the depth of a 
growing feeling among the really “cultivated,” because inde- 
pendent, minds of England—disgust. And, as in the end all 
good and thoughtful citizens must take a side, who can doubt 
what side the vast majority will take, if they don’t happen to 
be “in the purple”? They must be hired ruffians, that’s all. 
And, great Heaven, who can doubt which must win? Lord 
Salisbury must have had enough of Shakespearian quotation, 
but there is one so apposite, that I may venture to introduce it. 
What says the Lord Salisbury of King John to the bastard 
Faulconbridge, a high-spirited gentleman who was as a hired 
ruffian in his lordship’s eyes P— 

“ Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge !”” 
To which that bastard answers, plainly enough :— 

“Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury !” 

May I add one word more? Lord Salisbury’s action is 
generally supposed to represent, be it right or wrong, the incar- 
nation of hereditary pride. Why? The speeches of the Duke 
of Argyll do really represent that; and he thinks himself 4 
Liberal, as on many points he really is. It is impossible,—at 
least to any one possessed of a little quiet humour,—not to 
regard both with amusement and respect the Duke’s delight 
fully unconscious magnificence. They are so funny and 80 
perfectly natural. But is it not fair to contrast with the Lord 
Salisbury that is, the Lord Robert Cecil that was? He was 4 
younger brother fighting for his hand, as a professional and 
literary man like many of us,—bitter then, apparently, because 
he was not a magnate; bitter now, because he is. He came 
to rank and riches unexpectedly; and if ever a man’s 
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abilities of such singular brilliance as his, surely his sym- 
pathies should have been. I sincerely trust that I may not 
be transgressing, in saying so, the rule whose transgression 
I deplore; but I always seem to read in Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches something which does not so much resemble the 
instincts of hereditary pride, as the hysterica passio of the 
parventl. As for the harm that he has been and is doing to 
the tone of English public life, threatening at last to be so 
dangerously followed by the other side, what can an old- 
fashioned Englishman say but this,—“ The pity of it !”—1 am, 
Sir, &c., H. Katenkampe. 


THE TWO-MEMBER SYSTEM. 


[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$ir,—You express great contempt for the two-Member system ; 
but it reflects better than any other the natural instinct of the 
average man. If he is asked, “Do you support Mr. Gladstone, 
or Lord Salisbury ?” he is likely to say “ Mr. Gladstone,” or 
“Lord Salisbury,” or “I have not made up my mind.” And 
these are the three answers which the two-Member system gives 
to a constituency. The one-Member system takes away the 
chance of answering, “I have not made up my mind;” and I 
cannot help thinking that this suppression would be a hardship 
to the constituency as much as to the individual. Neither a 
man nor a constituency wants the refinements of the propor- 
tional system, “three-fifths of my mind for one and two-fifths 
for the other ;” but it is mere tyranny to say, “ You may not 
stand neutral between them.”-—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. Syow. 

(Where is the difficulty of standing neutral in a single-seat 
constituency ? Is not neutrality better expressed by not voting 
at all than it is by voting for both the contending causes P—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


THE IRISH FEELING FOR ENGLISHMEN. 


(To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—In your article of the 11th of this month, on “ Race- 
hatred in India,” you say incidentally that the Englishman “ is 
not seen and talkel to anywhere by men of a different race so 
much as he is in Ireland, and he is not hated quite so much 
anywhere else.” This is altogether a misconception. In Ire- 
land there is plenty of hatred for the English Government, and, 
perhaps, for England as a nation, but none for Englishmen as 
individuals. Race-hatred, where there is a difference in colour, 
and merely national hatred, where there is no difference of colour, 
differ not in degree, but in kind. Irish hatred to England is 
amply accounted for by historical circumstances, and, unfor- 
tunately, the saying that “the effect ceases with the cause,” is 
seldom true in the moral relations of men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, October 21st. JosEern Joun Murpeny. 





“BISMARCK.” 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—* Bismarck ” is a mastiff, a monster of high pedigree, with 
a nature gentle and unaggressive, but yet when roused to self- 
defence not to be withstood. No one seeing his great square 
head and businesslike deep-lined face will deny him some right 
to his name; still less so, hearing of his dealings with his 
neighbours, (meaning no disrespect to the Imperial Chancellor). 
“Bismarck’s ” abode was formerly in a stable-yard, separated 
by a wall some four feet high from a duck-pond. It chanced that 
& small dog was introduced into the establishment, who, not 
respecting the limits of his own domain, daily at the dinner-hour 
made raids in the direction of “ Bismarck's” kennel, and, 
trusting to the monster’s general amiability of character, helped 
himself somewhat largely. For three weeks “ Bismarck ” 
apparently took no notice of the insult; but it seems that 
he meanwhile pondered in his mind the best policy to pursue. 
At the end of that time, when the cur was about to offer his 
unwelcome aid as usual, he felt himself lifted by the scruff of his 
neck, conveyed across the yard, hoisted with all care over the wall, 
and gently dropped into the pond below. “ Bismarck” stalked 
back to his interrupted meal; there was no need to repeat the 
lesson, from that day he dined in peace. Yet so little ill-will 
did he feel towards his humbled victim that, shortly afterwards, 
hearing yelps of distress in a neighbouring field, the minister 
Went to inquire the cause of the disturbance, and finding that a 
calf was worrying the small dog—who had probably brought the 





danger on himself by his accustomed impudence—he, by one 
application of his fangs, rescued his protégé from his tormentor. 
Some years later, “ Bismarck” found it necessary to resent the 
insolence of a large retriever who was about to appropriate a 
bone, unmistakeable “ Prussian” property ; I saw him shake the 
black dog as though he had been a rat, then drop him without 
farther insult or injury. From that day, though the two bore 
each other no grudge, nothing could induce the retriever to enter 
the mastiff’s yard, whilst (must it be confessed ?) ‘‘ Bismarck ”’ 
prowled daily round “ Carlo’s” kennel, clearing off bones and 
scraps, the occupant lying inside, blinking and pretending to be 
asleep. 

His way of dealing with stranger-dogs, who showed fight, 
varied with their respectability or formidableness. Little 
yelping curs who pursued him through the town, snapping at 
his heels and evidently asking in Board-school fashion, “Is it 
cold up there ?” were treated with perfect indifference. A large 
dog, daring to assume the offensive, would, with one gripe of the 
monster’s teeth, be sent howling away to repent his temerity. But 
“ Bismarck’s ” conduct, when once assailed by three “ middling” 
dogs, was certainly extraordinary. They were not large enough 
to be punished in the way his jaws must treat anything they 
closed upon, yet too large and too numerous for him to totally 
ignore their existence. “ Bismarck” took a middle course; he 
planted himself firmly on his haunches, and, pointing his nose 
to the sky, waited until they had done. 

It happened to “ Bismarck ’”—as too often falls to the lot of his 
faithful race—that in middle life he was obliged to transfer his 
allegiance. Fora week or ten days he showed neither violent 
sorrow at the disappearance of the old and well-loved master, 
nor pleasure in the caresses of his successor, but did all that he 
was bid with an air of patient dejection. Then, as he lay one 
morning before the study fire, he raised his head, and fixed the 
kind brown eyes on the new master’s face. The result of the 
final struggle was satisfactory; he rose, and suddenly, with 
great licking of hands and joyful tail-wagging, swore allegiance, 
and gave his whole large dog-love to his future lord. 

If I were to tell more of my hero’s uncommon doings, [ 
should fill a larger space than I can expect to be devoted 
to him, so let me conclude with his most uncommon—well, 
it should have been,—end. He grew old and very infirm. 
His master had many a mental struggle on his account. Every- 
one said that “ Bismarck” ought to disappear, yet every one 
who knew him was attached to the grave and gentle minister. 
But, to be brief, a day came, not many weeks ago, wken the 
chemist, after proper enquiries as to its object, sent up prussic 
acid. The master, fearing that a less tender hand might ad- 
minister the dose unskilfully, did the deed, and Bismarck was 
shut into the kennel with eyes and teeth set, apparently in the 
act of breathing his last. At daybreak the next morning the 
gardener, having been on the previous afternoon warned by a 
sorrowful member of the family of his approaching duty, came 
to the yard in order to measure with the eye of an undertaker 
the length of the grave required. He was met by the supposed 
corpse stalking along with wagging tail. Since that day “ Bis- 
marck” has taken a new lease of life. No one dare hint at a 
second dose, for fear the consequence might be something still 
more uncommon.—I am, Sir, &c., GF: 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—As the Spectator is always fair, even against itself, will 
you permit me to point out that the Clergy of this country have 
long possessed and exercised the Franchise, with perfect pro- 
priety, and with advantage to themselves and others, though 
debarred by their office, as women householders will be in like 
case by their sex, from “ entering Parliament and the Ministry.” 
Our foreign policy commends itself, but the home-sense of 
women needs greatly to be brought to bear on the domestic 
legislation of the nation, which is tending now more and more to 
be regarded by those engaged upon it as a mere “ field for politi- 
cal strife.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. T. 


{Our contention is that the indirect representation of women 
through men is a far more effective and complete representation 
than they could ever attain in any other way,—indefinitely 
more effective than any which could possibly be attained by 
giving votes only to the small class of women householders.— 





Ep. Spectator. } 
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POETRY. 


THE GALWAY MARE. 
[Arr :—“‘ Nora O’Neale.’”] 

In the course of my wand’rings, from Cong to Kanturk,— 
And a man of his honour is Jeremy Burke,— 
I’ve seen many horses, but none, I declare, 
Could compate wid Jack Rafferty’s fox-hunting mare. 

She was black as the sut, 

From the head to the fut, 
And as nate in her shapes as a Royal Princess ; 
Twinty miles in the hour was her lowest horse-power, 
*Twould desthroy her intirely to go at a less! 


No Arabian charger that’s bred in the South 
Had so silky a coat or obaydient a mouth ; 
And her speed was so swift, man alive! I’d go bail 
She’d slip clane away from the Holyhead mail. 
Her asiest saunther 
Was quick as a canther, 
Her gallop resimbled a lightning express ; 
Twinty miles in the hour was her lowest horse-power, 
*T would desthroy her intirely to go at a less! 





There was never a fence so conthrary or cruel 
But she would conthrive to surmount it, the jewel ! 
And Jack on her back, widout getting a toss, 
Clared ditches, no matther how crabbéd or cross. 
An iligant shtepper, 
A wondherful lepper,— 
Don’t talk of Bucephalus or of Black Bess,— 
Twinty miles in the hour was her lowest horse-power, 
*T would desthroy her intirely to go at a less! 


They were clifted,* the two of them, Jack and the mare, 
Returning one night from the Blackwater fair : 
Bad ’cess to that road! in the worst place of all 
There isn’t a sign or a taste of a wall. 

Sure the Barony’s grief 

Was beyant all belief,— 
*T was the loss of the mare caused the greater disthress ;— 
Twinty miles in the hour was her lowest horse-power, 


*T would desthroy her intirely to go at a less! 
y y g 
” Anglicé, ‘* Fell over a cliff.” 
Cnraries L. GRAvEs. 








BOOKS. 


—_—>———__ 


THOMAS CARLYLE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
Tr is more than doubtful, we think, whether Mr. Froude’s Life 
of the great Rembrandt of English literature will do what he 
expects for his fame. Mr. Froude hopes that Carlyle’s work for 
England is still in its infancy. That is hardly the impression 
which the Life itself leaves upon us. Rather is it the Life of a 
man with a magnificent imagination of the Rembrandt order, 
who found one or two great subjects well suited to his unique 
genius, and one or two others much less suited to it; who 
judged men, and hnman society, and history, from a very narrow 
point of view, hardly ever taking-in the significance, as facts, of 
any series of events of which he could form to himself no 
brilliant picture; and who was so perplexed by his own impo- 
tence to turn the whole stream of English life into a new 
channel, that he grew wilder and wilder, as he grew older, 
in his denunciations of everything which he saw around 
him, and at last lost all practical influence cover the mind 
of a people whose conscience his earlier books had done 
much to awaken and to stimulate. As regards the man 
himself, we doubt whether the Life which is now completed 
will make many conquests over the hearts of the new generation. 
We finl in it a very singular man, very generous, proud to 
arrogance, self-conscious to so high a degree that many of his 
letters and journals have the effect of being penetrated with affec- 
tation, with a brooding imagination of the most brilliant order, 
full of love and fidelity to his family and a few intimates, scorn- 
ful tv the point of blindness towards types of character which 
were outside his range of sympathy, utterly intolerant of petty 
trials, and bounded in all directions, both intellectually and 





“ * Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Liye in London, 1834-1881. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. With portra‘t engraved on steel. 2 vols. 





morally, by the doggeduess of his imperious self-will. Thatis 
hardly a character to which, great as it was in a narrow wa 
men will be disposed to yield their unstinted admiration, Tt is, 
on the whole, a gloomy character, wanting in the higher charities 
of life, and therefore wanting also in that breadth of intellectua} 
insight which the charities alone can give. The effect of 
the Life, impressive as it is, is more painful than fascinating, 
It is evident, we think, that Carlyle felt his own complete helplegs. 
ness to guide the English people either in politics or in religion, 
and that he fretted his heart out over his own impotence to 
give that guidance. It was only when the chief subject with 
which he had to deal was in the main delineative, as in the cage 
of the French Revolution, Cromwell, “The Past” in Pag 
and Present, his Life of Sterling, and in parts of his book on 
Frederick the Great, that he was really in his element. Ip 
Chartism, in his Latter-Day Pamphlets, in his treatment 
of the Negro question, and in all his futile attempts at what he 
irreverently and foolishly called bringing about an “ Exodns 
from Houndsditch,’—as if the revelation of God to the 
Hebrew people had in it any element whatever of the mammon. 
worshipping kind,—there was no guidance, though there was 
much brilliant painting of chaos, and some hopeless suggestions 
towards misguidance. And the Life shows us in detail the 
same kind of personal helplessuess which the works to which 
we have referred show us in a magnified form. Carlyle coulé 
not conceal from himself that in all these matters he was simply 
floundering about in search of he knew not what. His religion 
was very apt not only to sink into vague talk about “the un- 
utterabilities,”—which might just as well have been kept to him- 
self, since it is no use saying at great length that you can get 
nothing intelligible said,—but even to reach the lowest 
of all ebbs of the faculty of speech. Mr. Froude gravely 
assures us that Carlyle “said silently to the muddy universe, 
Yes, thou art there then; the fact is no better than so. Let 
me recognise the fact, and admit it, and adopt it.” A man of 
genius, nay, of rare genius, who regards that sort of soliloquy 
as worth putting down on paper, is surely at his last gasp for 
something serious to say. That Carlyle believed in God and in 
Providence to the last, Mr. Froude is careful to tell us, though 
he is careful to tell us also that he admitted that he could 
give no reason for believing in Providence,—nay, that his belief 
was “even against reason.” Why, after such an admission as 
that, Carlyle should have belaboured heavily those who 
could not accept his own purely transcendental Theism,—the 
Theism which could give no reason for its faith in Providence, 
even if it did not admit that faith to be “against reason,”— 
and should have equally belaboured all those who accepted the 
truth of the Christian Revelation as persons who had not yet 
been able to achieve their “ Exodus from Houndsditch,” no 
man can rationally explain. Indeed, Carlyle seems to us to 
have regarded the ease with which he could invent a telling 
form of insult for any type of religion or want of religion, asa 
serious argument against it. Here, for instance, is his bludgeon- 
ing of Puseyism :— 

“Did you (he wrote to Sterling), in the course of your historical 
inquiries, ever fall in with any phenomenon adequately comparable 
to Puseyism? The Church of England stood long upon her tithes. 
and her decencies ; but now she takes to shouting in the market-place, 
‘My tithes are nothing, my decencies are nothing; I am either 
miraculous celestial or else nothing.’ It is to me the fatallest 
symptom of speedy change she ever exhibited. What an alternative! 


Men will soon see whether you are miraculous celestial or not. Were 
a pair of breeches ever known to beget a son?” 


Precisely of the same kind are his scoffs at Newman ad Keble. 
And here, again, is his description of the Benthamites as @ 
party :— 

“Mill is in better health, still not in good. The set of people he is 
in, is one that I have to keep out of. No class of mortals ever profited 
me less. There is a vociferous platitude in them, a mangy hungry 
discontent ; their very joy like that of a thing scratching itself under 
disease of the itch. Mill was infinitely too good for them; but he 
would have it, and his fate would. I love him much as a friend frozen 
in ice for me.” 

We ought to remember, of course, that all this was not written 
for publication, and that Mr. Froude alone bears the responsi 
bility of publishing these freaks of intellectual ill-temper. Still, 
it is simply impossible that a man who gave the rein to his 
intellectual self-will in such a style as this, could have been @ 
trustworthy guide on subjects of the highest import. Carlyle 
maimed his intellect by the riotous indulgence he gave 
to his self-will. The principles for which he found 0 
himself no sympathy, he merely bedaubed with all kinds 
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“of bad names, and then asked men to hate them, not for 
themselves, but for the absurd dress in which he had 
managed to disguise them. How Mr. Froude can seriously 
suppose that one who thus wilfully and grossly misled himself 
is to be described as “ the greatest of living thinkers, if by the 
side of Carlyle any other person deserved to be called a thinker 
at all,” it is impossible to imagine. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Froude’s opinion on a matter of this kind is not one of great 


significance. 

That Carlyle, though very far indeed from the greatest of 
living thinkers, was truly enough one of the greatest of living 
jmaginers—meaning thereby those who can réconstruct for 
themselves in imagination a vivid picture of facts and feelings, 
of which little living trace seems to be left—we should be the 
first to maintain; but then the facts and feelings to be recon- 
structed must be assumed to be of a kind to interest Carlyle, 
and to move him to a real effort. Even in the mere painting 
of a familiar scene he had few equals. We quite agree with Mr. 
Froude that the following bit of painting, which we take from 
one of his letters to his brother, is equal in vivacity and force 
to Ruskin’s best achievements in the same line :— 


“The tea was up before I could stir from the spot. It was towards 
sunset when I first got into the air, with the feeling of a finished man 
—finished in more than one sense. Avoiding crowds and highways, I 
went along Battersea Bridge, and thence by a wondrous path across 
cow fields, mud ditches, river embankments, over a waste expanse of 
what attempted to pass for country, wondrous enough in the darken- 
ing dusk, especially as I had never been there before, and the very 
road was uncertain. I had left my watch and my purse. I had a 
good stick in my hand. Boat people sate drinking about the Red 
House; steamers snorting about the river, each with a lantern at its 
nose. Old women sate in strange cottages trimming their evening 
fire. Bewildered-looking mysterious coke furnaces (with a very bad 
smell) glowed at one place, I know not why. Windmills stood silent. 
Blackguards, improper females, and miscellanies sauntered, harmless 
all. Chelsea lights burnt many-hued, bright over the water in the 
distance—under a great sky cf silver, under the great still twilight. 
So I wandered full of thoughts, or of things I could not think.” 

Or, again, take his terse picture of Count d’Orsay :— 

“T must tell you of the strangest compliment of all, which occurred 
since I wrote last—the advent of Count d’Orsay. About a fortnight 
ago, this Phoebus Apollo of dandyism, escorted by poor little Chorley, 
came whirling hither in a chariot that struck all Chelsea into mute 
amazement with splendour. Chorley’s under jaw went like the 
hopper or under riddle of a pair of fanners, such was his terror on 
bringing such a splendour into actual contact with such a grimness. 
Nevertheless, we did amazingly well, the Count and I. He isa tall 
fellow of six feet three, built like a tower, with floods of dark-auburn 
hair, with a beauty, with an adornment unsurpassable on this planet ; 
withal a rather substantial fellow at bottom, by no means without 
insight, without fun, and a sort of rough sarcasm rather striking out 
of such a porcelain figure. He said, looking at Shelley’s bust, in his 
French accent, ‘ Ah, it is one of those faces who weesh to swallow 
their chin.’ He admired the fine epic, &c., &c.; hoped I would call 
soon, and see Lady Blessington withal. Finally he went his way, and 
Chorley with reassumed jaw. Jane laughed for two days at the con- 
trast of my plaid dressing-gown, bilious, iron countenance, and this 
Paphian apparition.” 

Or this of Webster, the American statesman :— 

“He met Webster, the famous American, at breakfast one morn- 
ing, and has left a portrait of this noticeable politician. ‘I will 
warrant him,’ he says, ‘one of the !stiffest logic buffers and Parlia- 
mentary athletes anywhere to be met with in our world at present — 
a grim, tall, broad-bottomed, yellow-skinned man, with brows like 
precipitous cliffs, and huge, black, dull, wearied, yet unweariable- 
looking eyes, under them; amorphous projecting nose, and the 
angriest shut mouth I have anywhere seen. A droop on the sides of 
the upper lip is quite mastiff-like—magnificent to look upon; it is so 
quiet withal. I guess I should like ill to be that man’s nigger. 
However, he is a right clever man in his way, and has a husky sort 
of fun in him, too; drawls in a han@fast didactic manner about “ our 
Republican institutions,” &c., and so plays his part.’ ” 

But even his imagination and his sense of humour sometimes 
utterly desert Carlyle. A more stilted bit of laborious fine- 
writing than the letter in which he sends to Sir Robert Peel 
the second edition of his book on Cromwell, it would be hard to 
imagine ; and we must say that the letters in which he attempts to 
soothe Mrs. Carlyle out of her anger with himself, when he has 
offended her, appear to us the most irritating and irrelevant 
compositions imaginable,—the most helpless of efforts to try the 
effect of his own vague and rather pretentious gospel on the 
nerves of a proud and morbid woman. How ridiculous is the 
solemn oracularity with which Carlyle inculeates on Sir Robert 
Peel that “ Labour, so far as it is true, and sanctionable by the 
Supreme Worker and World-Founder, may claim brotherhood 
with labour,”—i.e., that his own labour in writing Cromwell’s 
Life may claim brotherhood with Peel’s in the administration of 
the State. Of course it may! but why be so Pecksniffian in 
asserting it? Again, what were Mrs. Carlyle’s reflections, we 





wonder, when he adjured her thus in the midst of her displeasure 
with him for dancing attendance on Lady Harriet Baring :— 
“ Courage, courage! we will not surrender to the Devil yet; we 
will defy him yet, and do the best we can to set our foot on 
the throat of him yet.” Apparently in these cases Carlyle’s 
imagination and sense of humour—which were as limited as 
they were intense—utterly failed him. In the letter to Peel, he 
wanted to be dignified, and not to appear to be seeking the 
favour of a powerful statesman ; hence he wrote a letter which 
must have utterly astonished Sir Robert Peel, so full does it seem 
of priggish and artificial self-consciousness. In the exhortations 
to his wife, he wanted apparently to hide from himself what Mrs. 
Carlyle’s grievance really was, and so mystified himself with 
transcendental reflections quite without point or drift. The result 
must have been to increase tenfold the bitterness which he 
desired to relieve. Not only was Carlyle’s intellect sadly limited 
by his intolerant self-will, but even at times his imagination 
was paralysed by the same fault. The shadow of himself was 
often so huge and obtrusive that it darkened his vision even 
where one would have supposed that that vision was likely to 
be keenest and most sure. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE VERE.* 
Mr. DE Vere has used an opportunity forced on him by the fire 
at Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.’s house in Paternoster Row, 
where the unsold copies of his chief poems were destroyed. He 
has republished, with important improvements, the legends of 
Ireland, and the dramas which have for their heroes Alexander 
the Great and St. Thomas of Canterbury. Shorter poems, 
“classical and meditative,” form a first volume, a sort of intro- 
duction to the poet’s maturer work, in which we see more of his 
own personality. His recollections of travel, his masque of 
“ Proserpine,” are scholarly evidences of his taste ; but it is im- 
possible not to feel that in them the poet yields to no true 
classical renaissance, though they are full of classical reminis- 
cence. His lines, “ Written under Delphi,” strike the note of 
robust Christian faith and hope, which is the motive of his 
life’s work. 

Trained in the friendship of Wordsworth, we expect many 
and good sonnets from his disciple, and we are not disappointed ; 
yet we cannot do more here than observe how they witness to 
the quality of Mr. de Vere’s imagination, and are proofs of a 
nobility of sentiment, religious fervour, and clear good-sense, 
rare in this age of tortured phrase and doubtful meaning. Our 
wish is rather to point out the larger and more elaborate 
conceptions of human character, by which we do not ex- 
actly mean human personality, which he sets before us in his 
longer poems. We trust that in this attempt to appreciate Lis 
intention he will excuse our abstinence from quotation. Larger 
space than ours would be necessary to illustrate our criticism of 
his work as a whole, and his poems have before been reviewed 
here in detail. But Mr. de Vere’s steady assertion of principles 
and practice that are just now unpopular, but that have had the 
approval of greater literary ages than ours, is worth some 
examination. He deliberately chooses to set before us epic and 
dramatic poetry that echoes no modern air. He will not gratify 
our vanity by hints that his heroes are, after all, travesties of 
ourselves. He sacrifices the praise of lending librarians by 
suffering no dereliction in his St. Patrick and his St. Thomas, 
nor does he even allow Alexander to smirch his imperial robe of 
pride. He admits little or no comic element to relieve the 
weight of his tragic and pathetic scenes—for he means to be 
weighty ; he trusts that the dignity of his heroes, their witness 
to the deeper meanings and awful responsibilities of human 
life, and to the revelation in which he believes, must gain for 
them a hearing, at least, from the ten thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. He utterly scorns to be “subtle” 
after the eclectic fashion of our writers. His challenge to minute 
observers of moral and mental disease is open, and he insists 
on a normal health in his men and women which, no doubt, is 
offensive to votaries of Our Lady of Pain and to the Lords of 
the Loathsome. He writes as if Milton and Corneille were still 
recognised poets, and he turns away from the “mysticism of 
sensuality ” as from an open grave. It is easy to see why Mr. 
de Vere has met with but a succes d’estime. He rows against 
the stream of tendency with persevering faith in the older 
traditions of man’s place in the Universe, and he refuses 
to be swept away by the rush of physical discovery from 





* The Poetical Works of Aubrey de Vere. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 1884, 
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what he conceives to be the true and permanent basis of 
his art. The critic who would understand him must himself 
stand apart from the prevailing current, and this is not easy. 
Yet, as we come on passages of noble and manly emotion, on 
lines weighted with broad thoughts; as we try to grasp the ideas 
which are woven into the splendid web of Alexander’s pride, and 
the yet more splendid growth of St. Thomas’s humility, we are 
conscious of qualities in this little-read poet which compel while 
they do not woo our admiration. The blame of his unpopularity 
lies with a weary public, heavy-laden by doubt, and sick of dis- 
appointment in itself. Persons whose ghosts are gods and 
whose gods are ghosts, turn away from the virile assertion of 
his religion by Mr. de Vere, who in history sees Revelation, and 
over the human tragedy raises the triumphant cross. With the 
reticence of men who find in the emotion of love a type of 
Divine passion, and who, therefore, will not treat it as in itself 
supreme, he will have none of the “honey of poison-flowers 
and all the measureless ill” of love. He would rouse in 
us the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate, the love of a love that 
comprehends but is not limited by the experiences of Romeo and 
Juliet. Man as conqueror and statesman, man as evangelist 
and saint, man ruined by his own ambition, yet still the lord, 
not the puppet, of Fate, is Mr. de Vere’s theme. It is naturally 
not popular in an age that inclines to pessimism. 

But in poetry the end by no way justifies the means; and 
however we approve his aims, we are bound to criticise Mr. de 
Vere’s methods. In this edition of his dramas he has 
strengthened their effects materially ; his corrections of inverted 
phrases by directer speech, his excision of scenes unnecessary to 
the main purpose, are well done, and he strengthens the im- 
pression of unity by accenting the doomful growth of pride in 
Alexander, and the perfecting of St. Thomas in resolute 
humility. His improvements are indeed a key to his ideas, 
which are even more Biblical than those of Milton, inasmuch 
as they are more Catholic, and reflect the New not less than the 
Old Testament. Alexander’s fall is the fall of Lucifer, refusing 
to accept limit and time, and setting up his own before the 
Messianic Hope revealed to him in that fine scene at Jerusalem, 
which is indeed the motive of the drama. St. Thomas is the 
antithesis to the “King of Grecia” of the prophets. He 
is the martyr of man’s rights as they were declared by the 
Church. He is the victor-victim of the sacrificial idea, an idea 
at the root of all drama which appeals to our best instincts. 
Mr. de Vere may be inopportune, but if the practice of mediaeval 
poets be any gauge—if the legends of ‘ Dr. Faustus” and “ Don 
Juan” have undying vitality, and Calderon be still admir- 
able—he is justified in thinking that man’s relations with the 
unseen are subjects for drama, though it be neither the Greek 
nor the Elizabethan conception of drama, inasmuch as it is both 
Christian and mystic. Pity and terror are, indeed, altered in their 
very grain by the catastrophe of martyrdom, but Mr. de Vere 
faces the difficulty. His tale of St. Thomas is, however, rather a 
historical rectification, full of noble and eloquent passages, than 
the tragedy of a soul at war with Divine promptings, such as is 
his “ Alexander,”—which, in our opinion, is the finest drama of 
the day in conception, in restrained energy of diction, and in 
imaginative unity. 

Alexander is a name good to conjure with as was that of 
Samson to Milton; and Mr. de Vere connects him with our 
familiar thoughts by his interview with the Jewish high-priest 
within the temple at Jerusalem. The ten years of conquest, 
the splendid and beneficent projects of the hero, are foil to the 
spiritual crime by which he incurs Jehovah’s wrath. The death 
of Parmenio, the underplot of Hephestion’s and Arsinoe’s love, 
merely intensify the onrushing doom that meets him at 
Babylon. The names:of Tyre and Zion arouse reminiscence, 
and the songs of the captive Jews, familiar to us in the 127th 
and 137th Psalms, give to the death of the King almost the 
dignity of Holy Writ. All this is very noble and impressive 
art of a quality rare in English literature, for our poets have 
mostly looked for ideal beauty in what seems visibly real in our 
environment, and have regarded less what some high souls 
have felt to be loveliest of realities in an ideal world. 
But Mr. de Vere must not look for sympathy except 
from readers convinced of the tragic issues of action, and 
that life is worth living and death worth dying. His genius is 
epic and narrative, though his most artistic work is perhaps his 
Alexander; but not daunted by modern impatience of epic 
poetry, he even dares to choose Irish subjects. More patriotic 
than his Celtic countrymen, he has resolutely set himself to 





— i— 
bridge the gulf of thought and sentiment that separates the 
imagination, the manners, and the aspirations of the western 
Gael of the past and the modern critics. He leads the forlory 
hope of those few who turn now, as men turned from the sixth 
to the ninth centuries, to Ireland as to a fountain of sanctity ang 
poetic myth. He spends his cultivated and stately gift of 
sonorous verse in reproduction of the main fragments. of the 
chief Irish tale of “Cattle Spoil.” Moulding into recognisable 
shape the Gaelic legends of Patrick, Mr. de Vere tries to make ug 
love the nephew of St. Martin, the pupil of St. Vincent, as he con. 
verts the Irish without bloodshed to the Roman obedience, And 
the poet is marvellously successful in his almost hopeless task 
though he is never Gaelic. He tells the fantastic legends of 
war and of faith in powerful English; he is swayed by noble 
emotion as a true singer must be, but he cannot hide his inj. 
viduality as a compassionate Catholic patriot who appeals to 
our unexpectant ears becanse he would serve his adopted 
country, and not because he has inborn sympathy with the wild 
fairy music of the Irish Scoti. Their elaborate law, their weird 
poetry, please him as they did St. Patrick, because they remind 
him of Rome, not because of their special characteristics of 
subtle equity and grand style, even when the subjects either of 
love or poetry are childish and grotesque. Hence follows a 
certain dissonance of theme and treatment; but Mr. de Vere 
“can no other,” and when we have pointed out this jarring note, 
we can the more heartily praise the fine painting of the legendary 
saint with his background of Irish scenery, never before 
described with the same truth. Patrick on Mount Cruachan ig 
wonderful presentation of the Christian mystic and prophet, 
The whole history is delightful, and to wander with the apostle 
of Ireland is to enter a dreamland peopled with noble forms, 
In the same way Mr. de Vere sees the fragments of Ossianic 
and even older poetry in the light—which, again, is not Gaelic 
—of his cheerful hope, and he lifts the venerable legends, 
so to speak, off their feet to bring them to his ideal stature, 
From two of the “Sorrows of Song,” which rank high in 
the long list of Irish sagas, he has made fine and pathetic 
poems. The noble Deirdré, always a graceful wruith, becomes 
a type of Irish womanhood of the highest class. Some stanzas 
added to ‘‘ The Sons of Usnach,” bring into higher relief her 
character as distinct from Italian, English, or Hebrew women, 
classical or medieval. Her purity and ardour in love or war, 
her mobile impulses but unalterable fidelity, her light-hearted 
courage yet tragic depth of grief, give her charm and originality, 
and Irish women should be grateful to Mr. de Vere for such 
exquisite assertion of their right to our love and admiration 
There is no more beautiful figure in modern literature than that 
of Deirdré. Still, she is the result of studious, cultivated, and 
observant imagination, rather than of natural growth in her 
Ulster home. 


Perhaps Mr. de Vere’s greatest triumph of tact and skillisinhis 
modern presentment of Meave’s raid, which remains more Gaelic 
than his other examples of Irish legend. She is its Semiramis, 
and the tale of her foray has distinct priority over any other 
European epic. Eager and faithful patriot as he is, Mr. de Vere 
emphasises the political meaning of the Ulster “ imbecility,” 
the incoherence of the clans from the South and West, and, indeed, 
the semi-insanity of the whole conflict about a brown and a 
white bull—surely, ancestors of the three-year-old and four-year- 
old animals which to this day divide the chivalry of Tipperary. 
But there remain in this poem inestimable pictures of the 
heroic age of the Gael, when beauty and valour, physical training 
and personal dignity, were objects almost of worship. No hero 
is more delightful than Cuchullin in Mr. de Vere’s hands, 
though he rationalises away some of his brightest extravagances. 
He has thrown over them the mantle of fine verse, in which 
occur the best phrases and lines he has ever written. The foray of 
Meave is a brilliant and mainly successful attempt to set before 
our fastidious taste scenes wild as a stormy Atlantic sunset seen 
across the brown wastes of Connemara. True it is that the glamour 
of the original, its red chaos and the limitless morasses of its 
foreground, defy pigments; but we owe gratitude to the artist 
who has brought us within ken of it. He must some day reap 
a reward if he had never done more than reproduce the “ Combat 
of the Ford,” an incident of the tale of Meave’s cattle-spoil. Itis 
a really noble fragment from the vast Gaelic mine, worthy of 
the land of Gudrun and Ossian. Mr. de Vere’s sympathy with 
Irish landscape serves him well. He makes lovely backgrounds 
for the athletic and strong fair women of the legends. In 
some respects we hold his latest to be,—with the exception 
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of “ Alexander the Great,’ — Mr. de Vere’s most powerful 
and original work, and that fact goes far to prove how truea 

the is. The natural return of a profoundly religious mind 
from modern enigmas towards the potential Christianity of 
noble heathendom no doubt decided him in his choice of Irish 
themes; yet his genius constrains him even in them to represent 
man in no fantastic or morbid conditions, but at his full stature 
—not a subject for psychological curiosity, but as the founder 
and maintainer of society, and the representative of Deity. We 
owe hearty thanks to one who has felt the power of such 
thoughts with the emotion that begets poetry. No poet of our 
time has done more to rouse his readers from petty and passing 
interests ; no poet has struggled with nobler perseverance to 
make his readers look up towards the fountains of poetry. I1f 
the air of those heights be somewhat cold and rare for modern 
lotus-eaters, we trust that some are yet able to bear its tonic 
purity. They will be rewarded by wider horizons and visions 
of nobler forms than have been presented to them by any other 
poet of our day, though it may be that one or two other poets 
have sung more beautifully of less worthy themes. 


ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH EMIGRATION.* 
Fora long time it was the habit of historians to sneer at the 
French loyalists who, at the beginning of the great Revolution, 
left their country to serve in the army of Condé, and to earn 
their bread as they best could in England, Switzerland, Austria, 
and America. They were accused of a want of spirit, patriot- 
ism, and resolution, and stigmatised as the degenerate members 
ofa privileged caste. But juster views of their conduct now 
prevail. According to their lights, they were not unpatriotic— 
they were only unintelligent. Deprived of their honours and 
estates, harried, hunted, and threatened with death, utterly 
unfitted by training or education to make head against the 
furious violence of the Jacobin revolt, they saw in exile their 
only chance of safety. Their king was in exile; and for them to 
throw in their lot with their royal master seemed, in their eyes, far 
more patriotic than to remain among a frenzied people, who had 
repudiated every restraint of honour, of loyalty, and of religion. 
But the emigrants made a serious mistake in allying themselves 
with the foreign enemies of France. It was quite within their 
right to raise the standard of civil war and try to restore Louis 
XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors by force of arms. But 
when they placed their swords at the service of the Allies, and 
above all of Austria, they became the sport of fate, and ran the 
risk of being made instruments in the dismemberment of the 
country for whose integrity they were as anxious as the most 
patriotic member of the Jacobin Club. This was an error of 
judgment ; but even had they been more astute and retained their 
freedom of action, their wrongheadedness would have rendered 
abortive the best-laid schemes for effecting the objects they had 
at heart. They seemed to labour under an actual physical 
disability to comprehend the character of the events which 
were passing before their eyes. They dreamt of nothing less 
than the restoration of the old régime in all its integrity, 
with its absolutism and hierarchies, its haughty nobles and 
subservient people. They thought that everything which 
had befallen since the assembling of the States General might 
be wiped out as with a sponge. France was simply labour- 
ing under temporary insanity; when she came to her 
senses she would be the old France once more. The Bourbon 
who afterwards became her King was very little wiser than his 
followers. Yet it was in his restoration that the English 
Government of 1794 saw the sole chance of securing peace. And 
peace at that time was ardently desired. In England, as well 
asin France, the suffering was severe, the taxes were heavy, 
and the people discontented. In Paris, the populace were de- 
manding the Constitution of 1793, and clamouring for bread ; 
in London, the mob were crying “ Down with Pitt !” “Down 
with the war!” and “ Down with famine!” and when the King 
went to open Parliament his carriage was beset by an angry 
mob, and he himself was hooted and threatened. Pitt also wanted 
peace; he had no liking for war for its own sake, but he wanted 
peace on his own terms. He was resolved to retain all the Colonies 
which England had conquered ; and so long as France remained 
mistress of Belgium and suzerain of Holland, he did not believe 
that permanent peace was possible. Hence the conditions of peace, 
10 Pitt's mind, were independent of the form of government. At 
the same time, he doubted that the Republicans could make peace 
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if they would, or would if they could. He thought that war was 
necessary to their political existence, and feared that the advent 
to power of a military dictator might render peace unattainable. 
For these reasons he desired the restoration of the Monarchy, 
not for the sake of the Bourbons, but for the sake of England 
and peace. He believed that if the French people could te 
reconciled with their ancient Kings, they would prefer repose to 
ambition ; and that the King, de juve, would willingly compound 
for his crown by surrendering the conquests of the Revolution. 
But, to be lasting, the restoration would need to be effected by 
the joint efforts of the King and the Royalists, with the 
consent of the majority of the French people, who were 
credited with an ardent desire to throw off the yoke of the 
Convention and the Clubs. It would not have been politic, 
even if it had been possible, for England openly to engage 
in this work ; but the Government were quite ready to contribute 
to its success by every means in their power. They sent Mr. 
Wickham, a confidential agent of the Foreign Office, to Basel, 
with instructions to enter into relations with the emigrants who 
had taken refuge there with the army of Condé, and with 
the Royalists who still remained in France, to offer them money 
and counsel, and, if possible, organise in the East a Royalist 
insurrection like to that which had broken out two years 
before in La Vendée. 

L’ Angleterre et VEmigration Frangaise is the history of 
Wickham’s mission. The author, M. André Lebon, chief of the 
Cabinet to the President of the Senate, was trained in that 
Ecule Libre des Sciences Politiques which has rendered so many 
services to France and to historical research. The remarkable 
preface, as clear, impartial, and exact as the summing-up of an 
ideal judge, is the work of M. Albert Sorel, one of the principal 
secretaries of the President of the Senate. Hence both these 
gentlemen combine with wide historic lore a knowledge of practi- 
cal politics, and command access to the best sources of informa- 
tion. The author has found much of his material in the archives 
of the English Foreign Office, the Record Office, and Wickham’s 
Correspondence, published in 1870. At the time in question 
Switzerland, as she is still, was a neutral country ; and Basel, 
as being close to Germany, and not far from France, became a 
city of refuge, a centre of intrigue, and a laboratory of plots :— 

“There the emigrants planned their conspiracies. Basel was the 
central manufactory of royalist pamphlets and false assignats. All 
the political waifs in Europe assembled there. Grace-of-God 
Royalists, who expected salvation by miracle, met there Constitutional 
Royalists, who discussed, as warmly as ever, the separation of powers 
and the question of two Chambers. It was there that Barthélemy 
conducted his embassy, which was really a Ministry in partibus, and 
collected information on the condition of Europe for the Republican 
leaders at Paris. It was there that Mallet du Pan, who had organised 
a marvellous inquiry agency, prepared the admirable reports on the 
condition of France which European statesmen may have read, but 
which they certainly did not understand. He has painted the crowd 
of emissaries, itinerant ministers, crack-brained enthusiasts, and pro- 
fessional plotters who at that time swarmed in Switzerland, gossiping, 
intriguing, committing stupidity after stupidity, and disgusting all 
men of sense! They abounded especially among the emigrants.” 

It was in this strange world that Wickham was destined for 
three years to play a leading part. The Foreign Office could 
hardly have made a better choice. A man with a fine sense of 
honour would probably have declined so equivocal a mission ; 
but the English Envoy was not a man with a fine sense of 
honour. He never doubted that he was doing a good work; 
and though he failed in his task, the fault was not his, and 
more than once he seemed within measurable distance of 
success. Nominally a Minister accredited to the Swiss 
Republic, he was in reality Chief Director of Royalist 
conspiracies against the Government of France. His 
own Government supplied him with ample funds, and 
he employed a small army of spies, messengers, informers, 
and agents. He had highly-placed correspondents in the 
French capital, entered into secret relations with some of the 
Republican leaders, and almost succeeded in corrupting a 
Member of the Directory. He was ready, in fact, to corrupt 
anybody who could be of use to him; and he found few who 
were not ready to take his money, though they did not 
always earn their wages. He tried hard to organise risings 
among the Royalists of the interior, and to persuade 
Austria to co-operate with the army of Condé in an invasion 
of France. But the infatuation of the emigrants and the 
greed of the Hapsburgs wrecked his best-laid schemes. The 
Monarchy desired by the Legitimist party in France, as well as by 
the Government of England, was a Constitutional Monarchy, 
and the former were fully aware that no movement not based 
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on the retention by the peasantry of their purchases of 
national property—the forfeited estates of fugitive owners—and 
the integrity of the national territory, had any chance of suc- 
cess. But to these facts both the emigrants and the Allies were 
utterly blind. The Revolution had taught them absolutely 
nothing. The policy of the emigrants was the restoration of 
the ancient régime pure and simple, nothing less. To the new 
France, which had beaten every army sent against her, they 
had only one offer to make,—unconditional surrender to her 
rightful King and heaven-sent nobles, of whom her horror was 
so great that, to escape their domination, she had met Europe 
in arms and submitted to the degrading tyranny of the Terror. 
The future Louis XVIII. declared his intention of reinstating 
the dispossessed proprietors in their previous position; and 
when Lord Macartney visited his throneless Majesty at Verona, 
in 1795, the King surprised the shrewd British Envoy by 
affirming that the old French Constitution was “the wisdom 
of ages and the perfection of reason,’ and that without 
the “scale of subordination” which it indicated, society 
could not exist. Rebellion against it he looked upon 
as the worst, because most causeless of crimes; and the 
only sort of Assembly he was prepared to tolerate was 
one purely deliberative. The Austrians, on their part, were 
hungering after more territory; and although they had been 
worsted in the war, they wanted, if they did not openly demand, 
Alsace—or some equally substantial recompense—for their ser- 
vices in restoring King Louis to the throne of his ancestors. In 
this policy they had, to a certain extent, the support of the 
English Government, who thought that the Allies had a claim to 
“‘indemnities.” All this was known at Paris, for Barthélemy 
kept a constant watch over Macartney and his movements ; and 
the Frenchman’s secret service was even better organised than 
that of the British Envoy. 

In these circumstances the French had nothing for it but to 
resist to the death. They did not care particularly for political 
liberty, but they did care for the security of their possessions, 
and the integrity of the territory which they had inherited from 
their forefathers, and conquered from their enemies; and they 
were ready to welcome any ruler who would guarantee the one 
and protect the other. The European statesmen of that age 
seem to have been stricken with judicial blindness; in their 
dealings with France they did not display even that small 
modicum of wisdom with which Oxenstiern told his son the 
world was governed. It was they who rendered Napoleon 
possible; they created a monster, a Frankenstein, whom in the 
end Europe had to destroy at the cost of vast treasure, in- 
numerable lives, and untcld suffering. 

Pitt’s schemes and Wickham’s intrigues came to naught, as 
they deserved to do. As for the emigrants, “repulsed by 
France, isolated in the middle of Europe, they were doomed to 
continual deceptions, to neglect, and to ruin. Their alliance 
with foreigners alienated them from their countrymen; the 
hatred of their countrymen lost them, in the end, the friendship 
of foreigners. The restoration of the Monarchy was the sole 
object of their alliance with foreign confederates, and that very 
alliance rendered the restoration impossible. Hence the inevitable 
failure of the mission confided to Mr. Wickham and Lord 
Macartney.” 

M. Lebon’s book is full of interest. His quotations are 
frequent and at times perhaps rather too long; but the remedy 
for this defect, which is not a serious one, is in the reader’s own 
hands, and the work must be pronounced a valuable contribution 
to the history of one of the most fateful episodes of modern 
times. 





BETWEEN TWO OCEANS.* 
‘THERE are so many books about America that we do not want 


another, will probably be the thought of many on taking up this’ 


volume. But the same objects are viewed so differently by 
each traveller, that a certain amount of interest will always be 
found in any record of travel which faithfully gives the im- 
pressions of the writer, and not ideas picked up second-hand. 
Miss Hardy’s point of view of things American is that of an 
English gentlewoman who crosses the Atlantic with good intro- 
ductions, finds friends wherever she goes, is able to see whatever 
she likes in the best manner, and who sets forth, moreover, on her 
journey with a disposition to be pleased, than which, perhaps, 
there is no better qualification for writing agreeable sketches. 
This does not mean, however, the bestowal of lavish praise upon 





everything. On the contrary, the writer is, as she tells us, “ jm. 
partial enough to dwell upon every crumple upon the rose-leaves,” 
her great merit being that she describes so exactly in a few 
telling words the ordinary conditions and incidents of American 
travel, that you quite see them all before you, and realise what 
it will be your fate to do, to suffer, and to enjoy, with a rather 
alarming glimpse also of what you must spend, should you 
disport yourself for a few months in some half-dozen or more 
of the United States. 

Miss Hardy went by way of Canada, taking her passage from 
Liverpool to Quebec in a vessel that carried four or five hundred 
steerage-passengers, with a due amount of first-class, amongst 
which latter was a lady with a soul above difficulties who had 
come on board merely to see her husband off as far as Moville, 
but made up her mind to accompany him the whole way, and 
did so with the assistance of boots from the stewardess, a cloak 
from Smith of Halifax, and a felt hat and ulster from her lord 
and master, having brought with her nothing but a dressing. 
bag. A very harmonious party these passengers seem to haye 
been, under the leadership of the genial good-humoured captain, 
who was also pastor and preacher on board his ship, and devoted 
his leisure hours to the study of Hebrew! A universal genius, 
that captain. Among his other accomplishments he was 
musical, and quite up to composing either a song or hymn, and 
singing it to his own accompaniment. Every evening he had 
a service for the sailors and steerage-passengers, which Miss 
Hardy found very impressive, held as it was in a narrow, dingy 
room, lighted by dim oil-lamps, crowded by people with toil- 
worn faces, all hanging upon the homely but heart-stirring words 
of the sailor, who held it to be as much his mission to care for 
the souls as the bodies of the people confided to him. 

After being delighted with the picturesque sights and sounds 
of Quebec, and the Swiss-like character of its adjacent scenery, 
our travellers, for they seem to have been two in number, of course 
go to Niagara, and Miss Hardy is unable to decide whether her 
first feeling on seeing the falls was one of disappointment or of 
utter surprise; but a little later, nay, the very same evening, she 
experiences that strong fascination which a great cataract has for 
some people, and doubts whether of her own free-will she would 
ever have made up her mind to leave it. 

“ The days pass on,” she says, “and our untiring eyes drink in the 
beauties of Niagara in all its varying aspects. One day there is 
nothing to be seen but a wall of white mist, and the muffled roar of 
the falls seem to come from a mysterious distance, like echoes of 
rolling thunder in some other planet. One night we got up at mid- 
night to see a lunar bow, a mystic perfect arc, spanning the heavens 
from horizon to horizon like a faintly glimmering scimitar of cold 
silvery hues, shot with palest shimmers of gold and blue. We watch 
the rapids and the falls by sun, and moon, and starlight, and never 
does the charm of this world’s wonder pall upon us, rather the spell 
holds us faster in its power.” 

Breaking away from it, however, she proceeds with her 
journey, though in what order she does not say, her book 
being merely, as her second title tells us, a collection of 
sketches. | Very amusingly she gives the pros and cons 
of British and American railway travelling; the spring 
cushions, the softly cushioned backs, and elbow-rests and 
locked compartments of the former, are contrasted with the 
over-heated or draughty trans-Atlantic vehicle full of dust, 
and “the blackest of blacks,” its uncomfortable seats, and its 
conductor demanding your ticket at every station, but with its 
sense of freedom and its various arrangements for the refreshment 
of the inner and outer man. We have just a suspicion that 
the writer liked the free-and-easy style of travelling best until 
she experienced what it is to tear along the gridiron trestle 
work of the Elevated Railroad, where the cars are wider than 
the track, and you seem to be running full-speed on nothing 
but the air, thinking that the whole train may not impossibly 
topple off its tall posts into the street below, to say nothing of 
the sharp curves where the engine doubles back as if it were 
bent upon running into the very carriages it is dragging afterit. 
Of New York the traveller naturally had soon enough, seeing 
that when she visited it the thermometer stood at 100° in the 
shade, this fact being quite enough to account for the “ peculiarly 
enraging character of the eternal brown-stone ” buildings, which 
are pronounced to possess a prim sort of self-consciousness more 
exasperating than London smoke. Another thing which seems 
to have struck Miss Hardy very much is the contrast between 
affluence and misery which is so glaringly apparent in the great 
American city. She says :— 

“Most of the streets in the residential quarters of New York are 
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Sixth Avenues have a certain character unshared by their brethren 
forther east or west. They bear a stamp of the individuality of the 

+ Gotham ; they present a stronger contrast of the diverse lives 
lived, side by side and yet separate, in a smaller compass than can 
pe found elsewhere. On one hand the aristocracy, the elegance, the 
wealth, the stately self-possession, the somewhat monotonous dignity 
of Fifth Avenue. On the other, the plebeian sights and sounds, the 
carts and vans, the five-cent-cars, the workmen’s trains, the street- 
stalls and lager- beer saloons, the odour of fish, and cabbage, and stale 
tobacco, the bars, the butchers, the democracy of Sixth Avenue. 
Side by side, close as parallel, they run, these representatives of the 
ten and the million, patrician velvet and plebeian corduroy.” 

Some curious pictures she gives us of the City of the Saints ; 
seeming positively fascinated by its “ strong, young, unpolished ” 
aspect, “ pleasant and prepossessing to look upon as a fresh, 
buxom country lassie, with the rose of health and dew of youth 
upon her.” The Mormon ladies, too, seem to have been found 
very attractive, though it was by no means easy to get an inside 
glimpse of the workings of polygamy. One house, however, she 
found to be a perfect English home, presided over by a pleasant, 
matronly, English lady, the survivor of two wives, who had, 
according to her own account, lived together in perfect harmony, 
as did the sixteen children belonging to both. Miss Hardy’s 
dictum is that the women who can be happy in Mormonism 
are either such as are by nature mothers rather than wives, or 
else those of a dreamy, restless character, who yearn towards 
the Unseen, and feel no abiding-place on earth, and conse- 
quently are quite content to be “sealed for eternity ” in what 
they call a spiritual marriage. All others, she frankly confesses, 
are supremely wretched, and she believes that by means of the 
inpouring of the “ Gentile” element into Salt Lake City by 
the Pacific Railway, Mormonism will die a natural death. 

At San Francisco Miss Hardy was brave enough—under 
escort, of course—to penetrate into China Town. What she 
saw in the subterranean dens of iniquity there has often been 
described before ; but her visits to Chinese ladies on New Year’s 
Day, when the streets were gay with coloured lanterns and 
swarming with Celestials in holiday attire, must have been 
amusing. She gives also a very good picture of San Francisco 
life. For ourselves, we like very much her description of the 
Redwoods and of the second-class big trees, only 300 ft. in height 
and 15 in diameter. Also we like her journey across the 
Sierras and “ April Days in Colorado.” 

South Carolina, too, with its tales of the war, isa good sketch, 
and so is that of the red hills of Georgia. St. Augustine, the 
oldest city in the States, where one has nothing to do but bask 
in the sunshine, eat fruit, and indulge in day-dreams in the eastern 
breeze, must be a pleasant place to lounge away a day in, and a 
capital place for the artist, with its Spanish population, its 
quaint architecture, its glorious fruit-trees and flowering creepers, 
and its plaza crowded with gaily-dressed, happy-looking people. 
From thence Miss Hardy made her last, and probably her most 
charming excursion—that of the Ocklawaha River ; but we are 
not going to forestall the reader's pleasure by saying anything 
about it. We think, however, that no one will peruse without 
enjoyment these characteristic little sketches. 





STORIES OF FRIENDSHIP.* 
Tue German novel and novelette are apt to be a terror to 
reader and reviewer. Badly written and composed, dull, full of 
“drowsy placidity,” and void of wit or humour, to get through 
them often demands a combination of qualities rarely forth- 
coming, namely, dogged determination, a sense of duty, fixity 
and singleness of purpose. And even when realer or reviewer is 
endowed with these virtues and peruses to the bitter end, he 
is likely to get nothing more profitable than the indigestion 
which, if Heine is to be believed, Father Rhine got from swallow- 
ing the verses of Nicholas Becker. To this general rule of 
dullness there are a few brilliant exceptions — one, so far 
as we are aware, entirely unknown in England, that of 
Frau M. Kantsky, whose novels, albeit avowedly Tendenz- 
vomane (the lady is an advanced Socialist), are well worth careful 
study from the student of literature; the other, Paul Heyse, ac- 
knowledged facile princeps among modern German authors, a 
distinction, unfortunately, easily won, but in his- case entirely 
deserved. It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
Heyse is the one German—and he, too, is a Jew—who, 
since Heine, can write his mother-tongue in a manner calcu- 
lated to give pleasure. Indeed, it is difficult to say if our 
enjoyment of him is not due rather to the beauty of his style 
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than to the profundity of his ideas. So great is his power 
of expression, so exquisite his command of German, that one is 
fain to take his commonplaces for originality and his platitudes 
for genius. In the very latest work from his pen, a continua- 
tion of a series issued last year, it is, as in the former book, the 
subject rather than the treatment that fascinates us ; indeed, as 
far as the style is concerned, there is a notable falling-off. The 
whole is forced and mannered. We seem to be reading a clever 
and ingenious imitation of Heyse, rather than Heyse himself. 
There are traces of weakness and decadence in this volume not 
noticeable before. And yet, despite its faults and weaknesses, 
its mannerisms and affectations, we are much mistaken if this 
volume—it contains at least one real gem—does not, with 
its predecessor, prove one of Heyse’s most popular works. 
The central idea set forth in these two series is new, 
original, and very delightful. Friendship, according to Heyse, 
is not a weaker love, an “amour sans ailes,” not “an instinct 
that drives bees, and ants, and birds to swarm in masses, 
and men to unite and found States;” it is an impulse 
of Nature as unreasoning and unreasonable as love itself. 
People become friends (and to be real friends they must 
be of the same sex) for no better reason than because it is 
inevitable, and they must. There is no question of choice,— 
nay, from the moment that choice enters into the bargain, real 
friendship ceases. There is no “ firm reason to be rendered ” for 
friendship any more than for love. Nor is friendship a haven 
in which to rest after the storms and passions of life; it is no 
refuge from deeper emotions, for of all emotions it is the 
deepest. To be real, it must, like love itself, be “all sighs 
and tears, all faith and service.” It should be strong as death, 
stronger than love. 


The theory is very delightful, but we doubt if it is prac- 
ticable. Indeed, this is not the first time that we have 
found that Heyse the novelist and observer is greater than 
Heyse the theorist. For in the most perfect story in a 
volume meant to illustrate his theme, he, half-unconsciously, 
shows us love as stronger than friendship; and even while he 
speaks of the all-absorbing passion of friend for friend, we see 
the friend forsaken for the lover. It has always been a favourite 
leaning with Heyse to treat of the abnormal and unusual, to 
dissect characters thrown into uncongenial surroundings or 
brought face to face with dilemmas, and so it is here. This 
new series of the Book of Friendship consists of four stories told 
with almost all the author’s usual artistic skill, though at times 
a far-fetched effort is observable, which, we fear, denotes weari- 
ness or the approach of age in a writer who has penned such 
innumerable stories that his most ardent admirers cannot keep 
pace with his speed. The first tale, “ Siechentrost,” is the most 
pathetic in the volume. Its exaggerations are less disturbing, be- 
cause the action is thrown back some centuries, to 1375 ; and as 
the times, the men, the circumstances, are exceptional, the whole 
looks to us more harmonious than much else in the book. Brother 
“ Siechentrost ” is a martyr and hero,—not a hero who, in one 
sublime moment, makes the, perhaps, easy sacrifice of his life, but 
one whose whole existence is one of self-abnegation and devotion. 
During the plague that ravaged the Rhine, his beloved wife and 
little child were torn from him, and immured within those 
hideous walls where the unhappy victims of disease were left 
unaided and unbefriended, deserted by God and man, to die 
alone. After his first wild agony, he takes his revenge on 
mankind by becoming Brother ‘“ Siechentrost,” that is to say, 
the comforter and helper of the plague-stricken, the one human 
and humane being who penetrates into the horrible circle set 
apart from the rest of mankind. In consequence, he himself 
comes to be regarded as unclean, and is condemned to wear 
the dress of the leprous, to live like the beasts of the field, and 
to trust to his rare musical genius for the few miserable pence 
that may save him from absolute starvation. For years he 
has thus lived an outcast, but full of love and pity, with no 
trace of bitterness towards his blind persecutors, when there 
comes to him the rich burgher’s son Gerhard. Gerhard 
has returned to his native town after two years of travel 
to be utterly disillusioned. He finds his affianced bride 
a heartless, stupid coquette, his friends narrow-minded and 
unsympathetic. In his loneliness and despair he turns to 
the lonelier and unhappier Siechentrost. Together the two 
wander about, united by a passionate love and friendship 
“ passing the love of woman,” till but the end is too pathetic, 
too beautiful to be spoilt by a cold, hard résumé. It must be 
read as told by Heyse. It would be neither fair to him nor to 
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ourselves to give it in a few words. The next story, “Die 
Schwarze Jacobe,” is painfully unreal; and save that it con- 
tains the most explicit statement of Heyse’s theory of friendship, 
would be read with far less interest than the first. It deals 
with the passionate friendship of a woman—the rich daughter 
of one large landed proprietor and respected wife of another— 
for a gardener’s daughter, whom she herself sums up as “a 
bad daughter and mother, a condemned thief, a licentious 
adventuress, the worst a woman can become, and that which 
her sex most bitterly condemns.” We confess that this story left 
us entirely cold. There is no reality, no actuality about it. The 
last story is told in dramatic form, and is slight. It would, 
however, lend itself excellently well to private theatricals, and 
for this purpose should commend itself to our innumerable 
dramatic clubs. 

We have reserved for fuller discussion the third story, the 
most beautiful of all in conception and treatment, a gem of the 
first water, which to read once is to remember. It takes Heyse 
to Italy, and he is rarely happier than when his scenes are laid 
in “the land of lands” which he loves so truly, comprehends so 
thoroughly, and to whose artistic influences we ascribe no small 
share in his un-Teutonic mental and artistic development. 
The story in itself is old enough, but it is the manner in which 
it is told that gives it novelty and subtle charm. It tells of a 
certain German,—a man who pronounces himself as entirely 
happy, or rather who thinks himself happy, because he has not 
yet really lived—who goes to Rome fora brief holiday. There 
he meets with a woman, also a German,—a woman no longer 
young or lovely, and yet of rare charm. Staying in an 
English pension, the two compatriots are thrown much 
together, find they have points of interest in common, 
and after a while slide into an easy intimacy which they 
honestly believe to be a genuine “comradeship.” After a 
while, however, what they feel turns out to be not mere friend- 
ship, but love. Now, the hero is a married man, married toa 
wife whom he describes as beautiful and charming, though 
“rather strictly evangelical;” he has, morever, children to 
whom he has so far been wholly devoted. She has lost the man 
she loved and should have wedded, and is now devoted to a sick 
sister. They meet and part, and we feel the despair and heart- 
ache of it all because it is told so simply, and without exaggera- 
tion. He goes his way and she hers, two companion souls torn 
asunder by the stern force of legal circumstances; and quietly 
though it is all done, we feel that we are in the presence of a 
tragedy more terrible than that of “ Siechentrost,” more real than 
that of “Die Schwarze Jacohe.” Two lives are wrecked and lost, 
and yet it is all so helpless and inevitable. In this story, and 
carried away by it, Heyse has forgotten his theory. Gabrielle, 
the sweet heroine, forgets her friendship in her love, her 
sister for the man who loves her. There is one inimitable 
scene in the story. It is laid in a wayside inn of the 
Campagna, where the two have halted for brief rest and 
refreshment during one of their daily excursions about the city 
and environs. From the opened window of their parlour they 
hear the low murmuring, half rhythmical utterances of a 
peasant youth to his lately-wedded spouse, a very song of songs 
of rustic love, dashed with that poetical power of expression 
that is used by the Italian peasantry. The words, though 
spoken softly, are overheard, and seem to express for the 
friends the feelings they dare not, must not, own, not even 
acknowledge to themselves. The tension grows too much for 
them, at last they break away, but not before this accident has 
made clear to each the feelings they entertain for the other, and 
therefore made equally clear the need to break away at once 
and relentlessly from their comradeship. She goes to join her 
sister, he his wife, and we are led to understand that should 
they meet again, they will once more and to the end be only 
** good comrades.” 

It was in the course of last year that we had occasion, in review- 
ing Signor De Amici’s book on Friendship, to explain the theory 
held by an Italian on this sentiment ; it is curious to contrast with 
it the views held by a German. Anything more diverse it would, 
we suppose, be scarcely possible to find. The one denies all 
belief in the trath and depth of this feeling, the other elevates 
it upon a pedestal such as it has certainly rarely yet attained. 
We cannot help thinking that both exaggerate a little, and 
that the truth, as it so often does, once more resides in the 
via media. But certainly, whether Heyse’s book be read for the 
sake of his theory of friendship, or for the sake of the tales, it 
cannot fail to give pleasure, and in this work-a-day world that 
is not a little thing to say. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_———_- 

The Scottish Review. The contents of the new number of the 
Scotch quarterly are less Scotch and more varied than those of some 
of its more immediate predecessors. There is, indeed, Only ong 
Scotch article, a well-written paper on “ The Battle of Otterbourne,” 
which separates the wheat of history from the chaff of romance in the 
legendary account of this remarkable but useless conflict. “ Mystical 
Novels” and “The Teaching of Archdeacon Farrar’? are, to our 
thinking, the most notable articles in the number. The writer of the 
former treats the works of Mr. Shorthouse, Mr. Fargus, and Mr. Marion 
Crawfurd, along with Mr. Sinnett’s “ Esoteric Buddhism ” in a serious, 
almost Carlylean spirit. The paper is carefully written, and it is well 
to be reminded now and again that “ no ecstacy of religious feeling 
can atone for duty neglected.” We think that the author of the 
paper on Archdeacon Farrar puts too great store by his works ; there 
are graver faults of style to be laid at the Archdeacon’s door than that 
he does not quote the poets accurately. Still, it is a sign of the times 
that such sentiments as those contained in this paper, and in another 
full of quiet thoughtfulness on the writings of the late Mr. Hinton 
and kindred spirits, should appear in a Scotch periodical. In the 
latter we are glad to see some reference made to the discourses of 
Mr. Metcalfe, a young Scotch theologian, whose writings are being 
more and more studied north of the Border. The author of a paper 
on “The Political Crisis” hopes for compromise, and emphasises the 
warning of the late Mr. Bagehot, that “ if the House of Lords ever 
goes, it will go in a storm, and the storm will not leave all else asit is; 
it will not destroy the House of Peers, and leave the rich young Peers 
with their wealth and their titles to sit in the Commons.”’ This number 
of the Review also contains an erudite essay on the question of the 
authorship of the De Imitatione, inclining to ascribe it to Gerson, 
and a paper on “New South Wales,” which is, however, rather 
statistical and Blue-Bookish. The summaries of “ foreign reviews,” 
which have always been a feature of this magazine, are now nearly 
perfect; that is to say, they save the busy reader the trouble of 
wading through nine-tenths of the contents of these “reviews,” and 
indicate where to find the remaining and profitable tenth. 


The Landlords and the National Income. (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
It is difficult, without illustrations, which are not included in the plan 
of the Spectator, to give an idea of this brochure. It describes itself 
as ‘a Chart showing the proportion borne by the rental of the Land. 
lords to the Gross Income of the People,” and is designed to correct 
popular misrepresentations and misapprehensions. We do not pretend 
to vouch for its facts and figures, but we can certify that they are pre- 
sented in an effective way. First comes a “Chart of the Gross 
Rental of Great Britain.” ‘ Mr. Bright’s View,” presents a column 
in which about 104 millions out of 118 are coloured purple, as belong- 
ing to great proprietors. ‘ The Real State of the Case ” is a column 
in which the purple proportion sinks to 36, estates of 700 acres down 
to 20 occupy as much more, and the “small urban and suburban 
freeholders” have the balance of 46. The second table is of “ Gross 
Income of the Kingdom.” Here, pictured in the same way, is Mr. 
George’s estimate, giving £950,000,000 ont of £1,200,000,000 to the 
great proprietors. (Surely this is a burlesque of Mr. George.) Side 
by side is shown the reality, which may be exhibited in the following 
table, which we feel is sadly less vivid than the colours and visible 
proportions of the pictures (i.e., a retired merchant, a factory, 4 
railway engine, a ship, &c.) of the original :— 


Aristocracy .. . £37,00),C00 
Small Landed Urban and ‘Suburban Proprietors .. 81,000,000 
Irish Proprietors (all elasses together) » 13,000,000 


Dividend on Capital of Licensed Classes ie Ke ei 115,000,000 
Income from Agriculture (after eaanion of Rent), 


Farmers and Labourers 5 249,000,000 
Income from eecmnanene &e. - tee ... 368,000,000 
— — Trade a <s an si eve «.» 140,000,000 
— — Mines “< eee ae an has 73,000,000 
— — Railways... a San - ae — « 63,000, 

— — Shipping ; 60,000, 000 


With the last five ry (as with queried) must be understood 
‘all persons employed in.’ London, the author tells us, is not 
included in the ground-rental. 


The Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English verse by Edward 
J. L. Scott, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Scott 
chooses the octosyllabic metre, though he gives to the fourth Eclogue 
the more dignified form of the heroic couplet. He has not attained 
more than a moderate success. His version is fluent, but lacks 
melody and sweetness ; and when a difficulty has to be overcome, is 
not particularly felicitous. In iii., 109, 110, for instance, we have,— 


“Et vitula tu dignus et hic, et quisquis amores 
Aut metuet dulces aut experictur amaros.”’ 


There is positively no meaning in— 


“Both you and he a calf have won, 
And so has every other one, 
Who either dreads the sweets of love, 
Or finds, when tried, they bitter prove.”” 


The application of “dignus” to “ quisquis” is difficult anyhow, but 
to render it by “have won” makes it impossible. Here is a favour- 
able specimen of his manner (‘‘Candidus insuetum,” ab, iv., 56-61) :— 
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“ Daphnis, a white-robed stranger, eyes 
Olympus’ threshold with surprise, 
And, distant far beneath his feet, 

The clouds and stars his vision meet. 
Therefore the woods and all beside 
Tbat in the country parts abide, 

Both Pan, and Shepherd, and the maids 
Hight Dryads, frolic glee pervades ; 

No wolf against the flock his wiles 
Premeditates, no net beguiles 

The stags by any tempting lure, 

Good Daphnis loves a life secure.” 


W. L. Leitch, Landscape Painter. By A. Macgeorge. (Blackie 

and Son.)—Mr. Leitch had something of the temper of the man 

** who scrawls 
With desperate charcoal on the blackened walls,’ 

Whatever the work to which he was set—and his friends gave him 
more than one trial—he would draw ; and he was right, for he could 
draw. We get some very interesting details of his early efforts. 
“4 Mrs. Gray, who had a small shop next to the entrance to our 
court, was the first person who gave me a commission. This was a 
pill to be pat in her shop-window, printed in large Roman letters, 
‘peNs, INK, AND PAPER SOLD HERE.’ She paid twopence for the job.” 
When he was ten, he got sixpence for painting a coat of arms. At 
fifteen he painted two copies of an oil-painting, and received three 
shillings for the two. House-painting was his first approach to the 
art he loved; but after a short time at this, he began scene- 
painting. This profession he followed, sometimes with no 
gmall risk of starvation, for it was at one theatre only (the Pavilion 
Theatre, for its name certainly deserves to be recorded) that his salary 
was regularly paid. His highest pay was three guineas and a half 
per week. He was in a great measure self-taught; but he received 
valuable hints from Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts. Mr. 
‘Anderson, a stockbroker, has the credit of having given him his first 
commission for a regular picture. When ha was twenty-nine ho went 
toItaly, where he stayed four years. In 1842 (he was then thirty- 
eight) he gave lessons in drawing and painting to the Queen. This 
he continued to do for many years; and all the Queen’s children have 
been taught by him. One of the illustrations of the volume is a little 
drawing of Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin, by the Princess Alice. 
The narrative of this part of his life is very interesting. The Old 
Society of Water-Colours refused to elect him; the New Society, 
with more discrimination, immediately offered him its membership, 
and afterwards made him Vice-President. This is a very pleasant 
account of an interesting life. 

Scnoot Booxs.—Homer: Iliad, I.-XII. With an Introduction, a 
brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press.) —Mr. Monro’s book, intended “to furnish a com- 
panion volame to Mr. Merry’s school edition of the ‘Odyssey,’ ”’ is 
welcome. The Introduction gives a short sketch of Homeric criticism, 
which might have incladed with advantage some detailed notice of 
the Alexandrian critics. The theories of Wolf, G. Hermann, and 
Lachmann are noticed, as are also those of Nitsch and Mr. Grote; 
but Mr. Paley’s is passed over in silence. The grammar of Homer is a 
subject on which Mr. Monro’s services to Greek scholarship are well 
known. The notes seem, as far as we have been able to examine 
them, excellent, as they are certainly terse and conveniently com- 
pressed (142 pp. of notes to 245 of text). We observe a point 
noticed which many commentators hav missed in i., 234. ‘The 
sceptre does not belong to Achilles; it is borne by the Achaean 
dixaondAo1—i.e., it is held by each speaker in turn to show that he is 
in possession of the house.” Heyne says, “Jarat per sceptrum 
quia id forte tenebat.”—— Sallust. By W. W. Capes, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) —Mr. Capes edits the Catiline and the Jugurtha. But why not 
have included the Fragments of the History ? The fault probably lies, not 
with the editor, bat with the delegates of the Press, who are a little too 
much bent on making their ventures lucrative. Even from this point of 
view a mistake has been made. An edition of Sallust with the 
“Fragments” would be a novelty. Mr. Capes’s Introduction is all that 
wecould wish. Besides the ordinary topics, he deals in a valuable essay 
with the subject of “The Land and People of Numidia.” His notes 
‘are specially valuable for their illustrations. On “diu magnum inter 
mortalis certamen fuit, vine corporis an virtute animi res militaris 
magis procederet,” he very aptly quotes Macaulay’s famous sentences 
about the battle of Landen, and the “ hunch-backed dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who 
covered the slow retreat of England.” Agesilaus might have been men- 
tioned. Mr. Cape notices, too, the curious contrast which, as far as we 
know, all commentators have passed over, between the Biblical ideal 
of “strangers and pilgrims,” as that which the Christians should 
aim at, and Sallust’s description of the sensual as those who pass 
through life “ velati peregrinantes.” Sallust probably refers to an 
experience familiar enough among ourselves—the lax and careless tone 
which a visitor sometimes assumes as distinguished from a citizen. 
——We get also from the Clarendon Press, Cicero: De Senectute, de 
Amicitia, Edited, with Notes, by Walter Heslop, M.A.—Mr. Reid’s 
editions must remain the standards for these two treatises. The 
depth and fullness of his Ciceronian scholarship can, indeed, scarcely 
be rivalled. But they are almost too full for common use; and the 
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handy volume before us, in which the notes about equal the text in 
bulk (Mr. Reid in the “ Laelius’’ gives nearly twice as much) will be 
found convenient.——Latin Prose Evercises, based upon Cesar’s Gallic 
War. By Clement Bryans. (Macmillan.)—This is a very carefully 
constructed series of exercises, with something of novelty, and, we 
think, probably useful novelty, in their plan. Czesar’s style and forms 
of expression are carefully analysed; and passages of similar kind 
from English chroniclers and historians are given for translation 
into Latin. The value of all such buoks can only be ascertained by 
experiment ; but this promises well. Cicero De Senectute. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Sotes,.by Andrew P. Peabody. 
(Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—Mr. Peabody’s translation 
has serious blemishes. In chapter xiv., ‘is sermo qui more 
maiorum a summo adhibetur in poculo,’ the meaning of a 
summo is not “announced from the head of the table,’? bat 
‘* which passes from left to right,” the left-hand couch of the three 
being summus, and the left-hand guest, again, being distinguished 
in the same way. The talk began, “a summo in summo.” “ Compleo 
convivium’”’ is not “I fill my table with my neighbours,” but, “I 
make one of a party with my neighbours.” In chapter xvi. there 
is a very serious mistake. ‘‘ Nobis senibus ex lusionibus multis talos 
relinquant et tesseras ; id ipsum utrum libebit, quoniam sine iis beata 
esse senectus potest.” Mr. Peabody has, ‘‘ From their many diversions 
let them leave for us old men kuuckle-bones and dice. Either will 
serve our turn; but without them old age can hardly be contented.” 
This would be a humiliating confession for Cato to make. Of course 
he says nothing of the kind. ‘“Utrum libebit ” does not mean “ either 
knuckle-bones or dice,’’ but “either leave or not leave,” “for old 
age can be happy without them,” where the interpolated negative 
ruins the sense. In chapter xviii. occurs another slip, less fatal to 
the meaning, but strongly indicative of defective scholarship. 
Cicero writes :—‘‘ Lysandum dicere aiunt solitum Lacedaemonem 
esse honestissimum domicilium  senectutis,’ and goes on, 
“Nusquam enim tantum tribuitur aetati,’ &e.—the mood of 
tribuitur showing that it is his own remark. Mr. Peabody has it 
“insomuch as nowhere else was such deference paid,” a rendering 
which would clearly mislead a young scholar. In chapter xvii., 
“ Apex senectutis est auctoritas”’ is indifferently rendered by “The 
crowning glory of old age is authority.” The word is likely to mis- 
lead. In the following chapter, in the passage “ Salutari, adpeti, 
decedi,” &c., we observe that the translator omits decedi. ‘“Con- 
surrexisse omnes illi dicuntur et senem sessum recepisse ”’ is inade- 
quately given by “They all rose, and remained standing till the old 
man was seated.” They give him a seat among themselves. Mr. 
Peabody, for all his good intentions, is scarcely equal to his task.—— 
Evercises in Translation at Sight, Arranged by A. W. Speak, M.A., 
and A. Pretor, M.A.—The English version (Rivingtons) completes the 
work, giving a translation of the various passages for unprepared trans- 
lation put together by the authors in their first volame. A teacher or 
student will find theirexcellent version very useful for consultation. — 
The Trojan War, translated from the German of Professor C. Wits, by 
Francis E. Younghusband (Longmans), may be classed ‘as a school- 
book, without derogating from its literary value. Nothing can be more 
helpful in its way for the lad who has “ Homer” put into his hands 
for the first time than to get a general idea of the story. French 
Passages for Unseen Translation, by C. H. Parry, M.A. (Rivingtons), 
is a useful extension to the study of French of a method which is 
found indispensable for the classical languages. The passages are 
graduated in difficulty ; but the graduation begins at a somewhat 
advanced stage. Tho authors drawn upon are for the most part 
recent, though occasional use has been made of earlier writers. Mr. 
Parry has added a few notes. French Spare Moments. By J. F. 
P. Massé. (Henry Frowde.)—M. Massé has put together here a book 
which teachers will doubtless find of much practical utility. Short 
passages for translation (mostly under ten lines in length) have 
been carefally graduated in order of difficulty, being divided 
into three sections respectively entitled “ Easy,” ‘“ Moderate,’’ 
and “ Difficult.” It is intended that these should occupy the 
odd minutes which a teacher sometimes finds at his disposal. 
The idea is a happy one, and, we should say, well carried 
out. Another method of disposing of these fragments of time is 
suggested by Part IV. Here we havea great number of idiomatic 
expressions in French, and facing these explanations of their mean- 
ing expressed in the same language. A fifth part gives a list of 
“ Orthographic changes adopted in the latest edition of the Diction- 
naire de l’ Académie Francaise.” Finally, we get a paradigm of the 
tenses of the English and French verb. Evercises in French Syntaz, 
with Rules. By G. Sharp, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Sharp is right, 
we think, in framing his rules as much as possible “along classical 
lines.’” The unhappy boy who learns his grammar of Latin, of 
French, and of English, each on a different principle, is certainly 
much to be pitied. This little book is likely to be usefal. 




















We have also received French Grammar, Hossfeld’s New Method, 
| by A. Huguenet (Society for Promoting the Knowledge of 
Foreign Languages); and from the same publishers a German 
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Grammar, by C. Brenkmann, constructed on the same principles. 
-—Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited by Alexander Mackie, 
M.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Mackie has chosen this Essay for 
the purpose of pointing out the errors of style which it contains, 
errors which, by the way, the author was quite conscious of in later 
days,—a fact which it would have been only fair for Mr. Mackie to 
have pointed out. The pupils for whom the text-book is intended 
must be advanced ; to these it is likely to be useful.——Robinson 
Crusoe, edited for School use by Alonzo Gardiner (W. and R. Cham- 
bers), does not need much comment. It sounds formidable when we 
read that “ Long paragraphs have been broken up, and old forms of 
grammar and construction modernised ;” but it is reassuring to be 
told that “in editing the text,” “the changes have been few and 
slight.” On behalf of boys and girls, we rather grudge what may be 
taken to mean the loss of an old favourite.——Chambers’s Geographi- 
cal Readers (W. and R. Chambers), Standards III. and IV.; and 
from the same publishers Chambers’s Graduated Readers, Standard 
V.—A Text-Book on Practical, Solid, or Descriptive Geometry. 
By David Allan Low. Part I. (Longmans). 


ErratumM.—lIn our “ News of the Week,”’ in the last issue, we care- 
lessly wrote “the Liverpool Morning Post,” instead of “ the Liverpool 
Daily Post,” in quoting its account of Mr. Gladstone’s reception at 
Birkenhead. 
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East India House, 
New Parrerys Post Frex.|& Chesham House. } REGENT STREET, w, 


| 
JAPANESE 7°? 93,2755, 432 som, 


L E A T H E R (WALL aperie sn eats STUFFS, 
PAPERS. | 72 














O. HINDLEY and song, 
| 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STRERT, w, 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medica) 


TONGA 
Press and Circular. 


FOR . i ee 
‘Tonga maintains its reputation in 
N E U R A L G | A the treatment of Neuralgia.”"—Lancet, 
a Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and lls, 
_ Of all Chemists. Soe Consianzrs— 
ZALLEN AND HANBURYS, proven Court, Lomnann 8r., Lonpos, 


“With Illustrations and Maps, Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
HE KNIGHTS of MALTA; or, the ORDER of ST. 
JOHN of JERUSALEM. By WurtwortH Porter, Major-General, Roya} 
Engineers. 
London: Simpgrn, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 














MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra, ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, October, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 








ADVAN TAGES—Anmple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 
TERMS... + —From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds fen Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E, A. NEWTON, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 





HE GROCERS’ COMPANY'S 
SCHOOLS, OUNDLE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of these SCHOOLS 
will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the 
retirement of the Rev. T. OC. FRY, M.A., in com 
sequence of serious illness. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared 
to receive Applications from gentlemen who may be 
desirous of obtaining the Head Mastership of the 
Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School founded by Sir W. Laxton in 1556, 
Company will guarantee to the Head Master a 
minimum income of £1,000 a year, and an excellent 
residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, for two years 
from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an English 
University, and a Member of the Church of England, 
Other things being equal, a Clergyman will be 
preferred. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, EC., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanied 
by Testimonials, must be sent on or before November 
10th. The Election will take place on or before 
December 3rd. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in Christmas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884. 


EW ZEALAND.—An ENGLISH 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the OTAGO 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL at DUNEDIN. Salary, £500 
per annum. An allowance of £100 made for expenses 
of passage to the Colony.—Application forms and 
rinted particulars can be obtained on and after the 
20th inst. of W. KENNAWAY, New Zealand Govern- 
ment Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 5.W. 
October 14th, 1884, 


[Pswice ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


The GOVERNORS DESIRE to APPOINT 8 
HEAD MASTER of the MIDDLE SCHOOL for 
BOYS at Ipswich, established under a Scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners dated November 20th, 
1881; the Master to take office as soon as the new 
buildings are completed, which it is expected will be 
by the commencement of the second quarter of 1 
The School, which is a day-school, will accommodate 
300 boys. The Master will receive a fixed stipend of 
£100 a year, and a capitation fee of £1 per boy. He 
wi'l have at his own expense to provide his own 
residence, 


The appointment will be made, and the office will be 
held, in all respects subject to the provisions of 
Scheme. Copies of the Scheme can be procured from 
Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Stationer, Butter Market, Ipswich, 
at the price of 1s each (or 1s 3d post free). 


Applications of Candidates, stating full particulars, 
and testimonials to be forwarded on or before the 
29th day of November next, to the undersigned, 


GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, 
Clerk t> the Governors. 
Ipswich, 11th October, 1884. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 188l 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, E-q., M.A. 
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New Books FOR THE SEASON. 
Published by Cassell and Company. 








FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


Romeo and Juliet. Hiition de Iuxe, £310s. Illustrated 


h Superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. 


wit 





SIR RICHARD OWEN, K.C.B. 


A History of British Fossil Reptiles. With 268 


Plates. 4 vols., £12123. The Edition is limited to 170 Copies. 





FREDERICK BARNARD. 7 By THOMAS HUMPHREY WARD. 
Character Sketches from Dickens. 6 New | Humphrey Sandwith: a Memoir. Compiled 
and Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in from Autobiographical Notes. 7s 6d. 
Photogravure. 21s. 
Edited by Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S. The Magazine of Art Volume for 1884. 


The Cathedral Churches of England and With nearly 500 Choice Engravings and Etching for Frontispiece, 
Wales. With 150 Illustrations, 21s. 16s. 
. ene =, ia a ee WITH INTRODUCTION by PROF. RUSKIN. 

srs a9 3 . The English School of Painting. By E. 

Familiar Wild Flower s. With 200 Or iginal CuHEsNEAU. Edited by Joun Sparkes. 100 Engravings, te 
Coloured Plates. Complete in 5 vols., each 12s Gd. 

i. eee eee . a 

EDWARD WALFORD. London’s Roll of Fame. Illustrated. 12s 6d. 
Greater London. 2 vols., with 400 Illustra- re 
tions, 18s. Encyclopedic __ Dictionary. (Seventh 


Edited by S. J. LOW and F. 8. PULLING. Tithe Velaan) lee, 


The Dictionary of English History. 21s. 
Edited by Sipney J. Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, 
King’s College, London, and F. 8. Punwine, M.A., late Professor 
of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 











Picturesque America. With Steel Plates 
and several Hundred Wood Engravings. Complete in 4 vols. £8 8s. 





Picturesque Europe. Vol. III. Popular 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Edition. With 13 Exquisite Steel Plates and 200 Original 


Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. Engravings, 18s. 
Popular Edition. Cloth, o Persian morocco, 10s 6d. Sunny Spain - its Pe opl e, Plac es, an d 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. History. By Outve Patcu. Illustrated throughout, 7s 6d. 


Popular Edition. Cloth, 6s; Persian morocco, 10s 6d. A 
The Sunday Scrap Book. 1,000 Illustrations. 
5s. 














Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
The Old Testament Commentary. Complete 


in 5 vols., each 21s. 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RAMBLES ROUND LONDON TOWN. By C. L. Mateacx. 





’ Sir JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated, : ; J ; 

India: the Land and the People. Revised Dee ee O0t ot SS ees Rye 

and Enlarged Edition. 10s 6d. O’ER MANY LANDS, on MANY SEAS. By Gorpon Srastes, 
———— MD.,R.N. Illustrated. 

J. W. PROBYN. CHILDREN of all NATIONS: their Homes, their Schools, 

° : x4 their Playgrounds. With Original Illustrations. 
Italy : from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to JINGLES and JOYS for WEE GIRLS and BOYS. With 271 
the Death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878. 7s 6d. Illustrations. 





For Description of the above and upwards of 100 other New Volumes, see CASSELL and COMPANYS CATALOGUE 
of NEW VOLUMES, forwarded free on application. 





N@GZIEE L£. 
The FIRST PART of the NEW VOLUME 0/ 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


Is the NOVEMBER PART (ready October 27), price 1s. 
CONTAINING— 
An Exquisite Original Etching. By R. W. | Some Japanese Bogies. By Anprew Lanc. With Seven 


Illustrations. 
Macseru, A.R.A., entitled “ Here it is.” pcnaesetee 


A Page beautifully produced in Colour The Romance of Art: a Chapter in the Life of Bernard 


Palisy. By F. Mase. Bosinson. 


(Design by Atice Havers; Poem by R. L. Stevenson). ‘* Meissonier Pinxit.” With Engravings of Meissonier’s “ The 

The Residence of the Marquis of Salisbury, |..." wytns in Greek Art: the Youth of Achilles. By 
pr nag alg J. P. Bropucrst. With Six En- | JANE E. adie With Four Illustrations. . 

The New salir 1. Seine ue. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. | aeons as Byes os 

‘ he Six Illostrations, drawn by Anthony Warton Henley. H a on by Hogarth. By Avstin Dossox. W ith Four 
tru of Bojan atl and tives Hograviages WM POF | he Chronicle of Art. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—~—— 


Agnostic’s Progre:s from the Known to the Unknown (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Arnold (E.), The Light of Asia, illustrated, roy 8vo .. 


Berlioz (H.), Autobiography of, 2 vols. cr 8vo 


Bohn’s Student’s Library, Coleridge’ 8 Table-Talk, 12mo 


Boudoir Table Book, 4to 


Brown (J. B.), In Memoriam of, 8vo .... 
Browne (T. M.), Dorothy, cr 8vo0 Pebbusunaicciapaseos 
nat (F. W.), The Chrysanthemum, cr 8vo.. 


Cox (S.), Balaam, cr 8vo ..... ELE hi MesrAehiieyuisenshokeaeneneh 


( 
De Barry, Comparative Anatomy of Vegetable Organs, &c. (Oxford U. Press) 22/6 
.(Rivington) 2/6 
ae 21/0 
(Blackie) 6/0 


Donkin (A. E.), Collection of Arithmetical Exercises, 12mo .. 
Evangeliorum, Versio a by T. K. Abbott, 2 vols. 


Fenn (G. M.), Bunyip Land, cr 8 
Fenn (G. M.), Menhardoc, er gg a 


Frank Leward, cr 8vo | DLE SELECT TN 


Gray (T.), Flegy, pended 8 edition, 4to 


Harwood (J. B.), Ralph Raeburn, &c.,3 vols. cr 8vo 
Hawthorne (N.), And His Wife, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Hellmuth (J.), Biblical Thesaurus; Genesis; 4to 
Henty (G. A ), St. George for England, cr 8vo .. 
Henty (G. A.), True to the Old Flag, cr 8vo ..... 
Herbert (A.), A Politician in Trouble About his Soul 





Holt (E. &.), The Lord Mayor, Or BVO .....<. sisbstebetexess 


Homology of Economic Justice, cr 8vo ...... 
Jennings (L. J.), Croker Papers, 3 vols. Ryo. 
Lang (H. C.), Butterflies of Europe, 2 vols. roy 8vo 


Malleson (E. B.), Life of London, cr 8vo 
Monte Carlo and Public Opinion, cr 8vo ... 
Montefiore (Sir M.), by L. Wolf, cr 8vo 
Muir (M. M. P.), 
Ohnet (G.), Countess Ohnet, 2 vols. cr 8vo, cloth 
Porter (J. B.), Laws of Insurance, 8vo, cloth 
Reade (C.), Good Stories of Man, &c., cr 8vo, cloth . 
Ritchie (F.), Fabulz Faciles, 12mo. clot’ peers 
Rolleston (G ), Scientific Papers, 2 2 vols. 8vo 
Rowsell (M. C.), Traitor or Patriot ? er Svo, cloth 


Boughton (G. H.), Sketching Rambles in Holland, 4to 
Brodie (E.), > and Elsie, cr 8V0' ........0....cccccsees 


vesvseeeee(Mareus Ward) 10/6 









Green (E. E.), Two London Homes, i 
Green (W. H.), Elements of Modern Chemistry, cr 8vo.. 
Groves (J. P.), Charmouth Grange, cr 8vo... ............. 








sence (Chatto & Windus) 24/0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 15,0 





Lester (M.), Lady’s Ride Across the Spin‘sh Honduras 
Little (U. W.), What Shall I Say? cr Sv0.............cs008 


pdeuniheeke nang (J. Murray) 10/6 
rincip! es of Chemistry, 8vo, cloth (Cambridge Warehouse) 15/0 
Mullinger (J. B.), University of Cambridge, 8vo, cloth . 


seni\svanse sate (Remington) 21/0 
Parkman (F.), Montcalm and Wolfe, Vol. I., 8vo, cloth 






.. (Oxford Univ. Pres:) 24/0 
ey eee (Blackie) 3/6 






‘(G. Bell & Son) 3/6 





rrr 
Smaller Biblia Pauperum, 16m0 ..................csseceecseseee wine (T. 4 3 
Smyth (N.), Reality of Faith, cr 8vo, cloth . ATE Unwin 106 
peat | op. eis Bog Mead er 1V0 Sonesessceasaccnaeonesss (J. F tt) 50 
weet (H.), First Middle English Primer, 12mo ...(Oxford Un 
kscsesvokecsuneel prromee} 21/0 | Symonds (J. A.), Vagabunduli Libellus, cr 8vo "eBad fs 20 
bas .(Mecmillan 21/0 Thucydides, Book 1V ~ by A. T. Barton, cr 8vo 








———_ 
—= 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 


283 We ashington Street, Boston, Mass. ,US.4, 


where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 








Street, Strand, W.C. 


nn 


—_—— 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eviror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 














ackie) 5/0 THROAT 


AND COUGH. | 


(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 


IRRITATION | 


| and CO., H 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in. 
| ducing cough, and affecting the voice, For these 


| | symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, In contact 


with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
| the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
| boxes, 73d; and tins, 1s 13d, labelled “JAMES EPP 
pathic Ch » London.” 








Rem i, (Rivington) 3/6 


. (Camb. Warehouse) 18/0 
sacuieeensad (Macmillan) 12/6 


hatto) 3/6 
aveseessteoe (Rivington) 2/6 





APOLLINARIS. 


* APOLLINARIS _ reigns 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.””—British Medi. 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 











[ ya NIVERSITY 
DUNDEE. 

CHAIR OF BIOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL is PREPARED to RECEIVE 


APPLICATION for a CHAIR of BIOLOGY. The 
appo:ntment will be made, in the first instance, for 


four years, in each of which the salary will be £100, 
with two-thirds of the fees, the total income being 
— to be not less than £500 per annum 
during that period. Applications, accompanied by 
25 a of testimon‘ ae should be sent to Messrs. 
SHIELL and SMALL, 5 Bank Street, Dundee, not 
later than November Voth. The successful candidate 
will be expected to commence work after Christmas. 


RNOLD—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 
the shore.— Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 





Walmer. 
NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time cisengaged for LECT URES, 
READINGS, aud PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prem ared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LY SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


| AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME » with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


(i BANONRY SCHOOL 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
p'aygrounds, tennis-court, &. 

Part culars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
ti pcre ae Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 

plied. 
rospectus and all information may be had on 


application 7 
OHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 
SHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 


extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Allerney Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; acoommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing south, over- 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff frm Novem. 

ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


LDRIDGE’ S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to nips Health or Skin, It pre. 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strength ens 

Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. 
ay all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Director—Rev. 








COLLEGE, 





| and acknowledged 


It Cures Headach 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. 
tion, 
Holborn, London. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIRS. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 





has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION. 


(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
§.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic pirochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians, The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 crises, wit’ an averaze of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsib'e for raising 
£1, 500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 

S the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. OC. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, 


RT NEEDLEWORK, cf all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded. on application to Miss 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


‘At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without _ 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


and is the best 








and Bili 





Eminently useful] in Constipa- 


Feverishness, &c—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 








A LADY, Widow of a Medical Man, 
having lost her means, OFFERS her 
SEKVICES as ROU sa aaEae COMPANION, 
or CHAPERON. — App! by letter, “A, B,,” 

Spectator Office, 1Wi silington’ Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
MONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, at 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTONS, 


FENDER Curss, BronzepUrns&Kertizs, 
TILE Heartus. Batus and TorLet Warz, 
FIRE BRASSES. BEDSTEADS, BEppING,and 





STOVES, Furvitvre, 
RANGES, ELeEctTRo SILVER-PLATE & 
Fire Dogs. CUTLERY. 
TEA TRAYS. Lamps, Cocks, and 


Disu Covers. Bronzes, &e, 

Every kind of REPAIRS, _ PLATING, RE: 
JAPANNING, &c., done promptl 

BEDDING REMADE. CHAIRS and COUCHES 
RE-STUFFED, &c. 

RANGE, GAs, ani HOT-WATER Work. EST? 
MATES FREE, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles in sets, as 





No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No.4, 
Mansion, Good House Smaller, Smallest, 
£66 1023.1. | £31 183 10d. | £16 1ls 2d. | £7 7s 5}d, 








The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show Rooms, anid may be seen at a glance, 

COLZA OIL, Best... .. 2s 10d per galion. 

KEROSENE, Best _ water 

white... .. Isld » » 

SPOONS a FORKS "(Electro Silver on best 
Nickel)—Tables, 30s; Deszerts, 22s; Teas, 143 per 
dozen, 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually suld for, Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER and HOUSE 
FURNISHER, 


88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
And 1, 14, and 3 Newman Street, &e. 


Catalogues post free. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 
LL 





WHISKEY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFOR D’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 











Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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+ s:nonishing character of the 
p distingrctions is that they are 
sutotyPe absolutely faithful copies of 

chet which may themselves be o' 
"highest excellence ; and they 
therefore ially adapted for all 
-ong in which the ae — 

js n important clement, a 

their on forall in which it is desirable, 
y nal reasons, to keep before 


AUTOTYPE 


R THE 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


VISIT 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


emai My  » OF ors Ry ely oe 
rom the Luxembourg, e Salon,” Royal Acad , ke. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. viaasbieeieen 
** HERMITAGE,” 8ST. PETERSBURG. 


DO,” MADRID. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be gratefal to the 
Seige process."—Portfolio, April, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 














or educatio’ ; adults 9 Se : the Great Masters should not only find 
either of children or of 2 Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 1 i 
{he ost perfect representations of FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM;"— Sal certhg, tok Shap Sheol alae bee 
gatural or of ideal beauty.”—times, Corres oF REYNOLDS, GarnsBoRouGH, LAWRENCE, used <a aie every nor Marengo school- 
September 4th, 1879, And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. room in England.” —Times, April 17th, 
Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with ~ 
Press notices, free per P rw 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
COMMERCIAL — UNION RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Tasso NCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. No. 316, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Gapital Fully Subscribed ... ace eee £2,500, CoNTENTS. 
ital Paid up... see ove vee ee 250,000 OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 1. THe Nature or Democracy. 
fe Fund in Special Trust for Life 12.000 and 2. ARISTOPHANES. 
Poliegholiers so or Le FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. 
oS ee ee ; 
as She TsVESTED Fuxps Urwarps or TWO } etal MEATS. Also, 5. ee — 
41 Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 = Sea, 
remium In «. £1,060, 7. x 
1s eee and 30 Corsi, London, #0. | F\SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA,|  { tye‘Ghocen Parzas 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 9, THE House or Lorps AND THE GOVERNMENT. 





THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIN DS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AX 


D HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CuarnMaN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.*, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Gearon See, 
§.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-np Capital ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee one we £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 


Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
. R. WBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against’ Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Pg claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity, 
WILLIAM C., eS } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIFE BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
._ No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, — on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCRO 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


Fers CARACAS COCOA. 
“*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


p= ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 














rticulars, on 
, Manager. 





FRY’S 





COCOA 





— SOUP, andJELJ.Y, and other 





PECIALITIES INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


for 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda), Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medal, Cork, 1883. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 


** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one conld 
wish to see.”’"—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern ele.tro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 503 accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Avtumnat Remepies.—Towards the 

fall of the year countless causes are at work to lower 
the tone of the nervous system, which will be followed 
by ill-health unless proper means be employed to 
avert that evil. Holloway's far-famed preparations 
supply a faultless remedy for both external and 
internal complaints connected with changes of 
season. All affections of the skin, roughnoss, 
blotches, pimples, superficial and deeper-seated 
inflammations, erysipelas, rheumatic pain, and gouty 
pangs alike succumb to the exalted virtues of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills, which will effect a hapny 
revolution in the patient’s condition, though the 
t of his disorder are legion, and have obsti- 











* Strictly pure, easily ilated.”” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 











sy 
nately withstood the best efforts of science to subdue 
them. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXIX. Price 23 6d. 


ContTENTS. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Jonn Wiitson Croxer.—No. I. 
OvTLyIna PROFESSIONS. 
Tue WaTerRS or Hercu.es.—Part IV. 
Aw ArTIsT’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ALEXANDER NESBITT, Ex-SCHOOLMASTER. 
THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEw ENGLAND VILLAGE, 
“Our Wituram.” By C. 
Facts versus Mrp-LOTHIAN FALLACIES. 


WIiti1am Biacxwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1884. 

Contents :—New South Wa Les.—THE TEACHING 
OF ARCHDEACON Farrar.—THE BATTLE OF OTTER- 
BURN.—THE “ De ImrTaTIONE CuristI :’’ Who wrota 
it ?>—Tue True REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
—Mystic Novets.—TuE Crisis: Beneath and After. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. — SUMMARIES OF 
ForeI@en REviEws, &c. 

ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. _ 
CHINA. Now ready, price 1s, post free. 5 

BSERVATIONS on CHINA: with 
special reference to Chinese Colonisation, the 
French, the Opium Question, and British Colonies. 
By Fortescue Fox, M.B. 
Epwarp STanForpD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. PANKHURST on the HOUSE 
of LORDS and REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVEBNMENT. 
Price One Penny, at all Booksellers. 
Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s. 
UR IRON ROADS: their History, 
y 


Construction, and Administration. B 

Frepreick §8. WILLIAMS. 

“Curious and fascinating 
Review. 

** Reads like a romance.”—Engineering. 

“Large amount of interesting information.”’— 
Railway News. 

“All the interest and variety of an exciting 
novel.”’—Scotsman, 

BeMROSE AND Sons, London and Derby. 














volume,.”’—Saturday 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEraY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. _— BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall M: 

t, S.W. 


< Ce ”_Bas-relief by Geo. Tin- 

worth.—See the BUILDER for this week 
(4d; by post, 45d; annual aay ma eg also 
D.sign for War and Admiralty Offices, by Messrs. 
Starx and Lindsay ; New R.C. Church, Maidenhead ; 
Sketches by a District Surveyor—The_ Hellenic 
Society—The Life of Sir Henry Cole—What the 
Housekesper Requires from the Architect — Corre- 
spondence on the Decoration of St Paul’s—* Students’ 
Colamn”’—Construction of Floors, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


? 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The .excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part, 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PaTRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CxarnmaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derruty-CHaInMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE, 
Financial INFORMATION, JUNE 187, 1884:— 


Total Funds _... * oop on a mS ase £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... cel eae “se ove wen wei oon f 

Total Amount of Claims upon Death ae eee oe soe «» £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... ae £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID, 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 

Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 
PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 
MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d, per cent. 

of the total income. 
QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 


By its use Strength and Weight quickly restored and maintained and Appetite improved by 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 20 years recognised by 
the Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 28 6d, 5s and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 148 New Bond Street, London. 
And Obtainable Everywhere. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 











Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :— Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the i acy Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 


N.B,—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











SELECTION FRow 
JAMES NISBET AND co: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, — 





The EMPIRE of the HITT] 
By Ws. WRIGHT, B.A., D.D. With Deci TES, 
of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Saree arent 
a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir Cuantes ques 
F.R.S., and Captain Conner, R.E.; and T1803, 

= set of Hittite Inscriptions by we 

XLANDS, F.8.A, Royal 8vo, cloth, 173 64," E, 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE Hittites,—“T thank 
very much for your kind gift. The first 9 you 
ment of the work you have produced filled mou 

a lively interest, for it belonged to a region » 

borders of which I have long, though but in on the 

tently, laboured. Your account of the local termi 
of Hittite influence is in complete conformit 
the idea which conceives them as within the pd 
possible Trojan alliances. I may add to thes ae 
which I first published in fear and trembli 

the manner of the mention in Homer is com letely j 

accord with your doctrines as to the greatness Bh 

Hittites. (1.) Because the slaughter of their ea 

seems to be the crowning exploit that had been 

formed by the son of Achilles. ‘I will not; - 

Odusseus, ‘ mention all that he slew, but on} a 

hero Eurupulos.’ (2.) Because the Keteiri are mal 

without epithet, description, or indication Which 
accords with the idea of their being a famous ang 
well-known race, The gradual building up of Primi. 
tive history is, in my eyes, to the full as interest; : 
and as fruitful @ process as the extension of physica) 
sciences, which attracts a thousandfold more atten. 
tion.—I remain, rev. and dear Sir, faithfully youre 

W. E. Guapstone. Rev. W. Wright, D.D., Britis 

and Foreign Bible Society.” ; 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift. 
Book. Being Original Poems, Illustra‘ed and 
poms y on = en of Warer. 
FORD ani e Countess of TANKE 
4to, £2 2s, — 


“The volume is elegantly bound, illus 
three beautifal chromo-lithographs, ‘and reer 
with a richness aud delicacy that are rare eyen jn 
these sesthetic days.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘* It would be hardly possible to_confer greater at. 
tractions upon a literary work.” —Leeds Mercury, 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, inclading 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vols. crown 
8yvo, cloth, 12s, 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the 
Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A 
Sequel to *‘ Abide in Christ.” By the Rey, A. 
Murray. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


INSPIRATION : a Clerical Symposium 


on. In what sonse and within what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God? By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carrys, the Rey, 
Prebendary StanLtEyY Leatues, the Rev, Pre 
bendary Row, the Rev. Professor J. Raprorp 
Tuomson, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Amycta, 
and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, 3 vols, 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By 


BeTHAM-EpWARDS. 2 vols. 


The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 


JOY. May Crommelin; 


Author of *‘ Queenie,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun Mitts, 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


AFTER THE MASQUERADE. 


By Rason, after GrRomE. 


LOCHABER NO MORE. 


By C. Covsey, after J. Watson Nicol 


THE ANGELUS. 


By A. P, Martiat, after J. F, Miter. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
For NOVEMBER (2s 6d) 
Contains the atove Three Plates, and Tilustrated 
Articles on Witu1am Davis, Painter_of_ Liverpool, 
Carlingford. A Votive Madonna, the Madrid Exhibi- 
~~ the Western Riviera, and American Dezorative 
rt. 








26 IV¥ LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. _ 


A New Edition. Price6d. 
Large for DISSENTING irom 
the PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. (Republished from * The Classi- 
fication of the Sciences, &., 1864.”) 
WittuaMms and Noreats, 14 Henrietta Streets 








WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 





Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


‘th Coloured Maps of Strata and Illus- 
Crown 810, oe he of Fossils, cloth, 6s. 
pooK HISTORY: a Concise Note- 
of Geology, having special reference to the 
pai and Welsh Formations. By C. L. 
Bnglits, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. - 
i formations are arranged in their 
— ad order, and their chief characteristics 
stration not only on the same page, but in the 
ment rizontal line, so that at a glance one can read 
e of a formation, its development in England 
Woles (and, in certain cases, in foreign countries), 
sod ineral character, chief fossils, and prominent 
= In connection with each table is a map of 
d and Wales, in which only the strata under 
jderation are depicted, and a plate of fossils is 
oOted to illustrate the organisms belonging to each 
te period.” —Extract from the Preface. 
“Jt is long since we have come across an intro- 
dnctory work on geology at once so practical and so 
attractive.” Knowledge. 


With 27 Coloured Maps, medium Svo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
GONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES. With a 
Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and 
of the Atlantic Ocean. By Epwarp HUtt, M.A, 
LLD., F.B.S., Director of the Geological Survey 
of Ire'and, Author of ‘‘ The Coal-fields of Great 
itain,” &c. eiacaas P 
«One of the most valuable contributions to geologic 
science which have been given to the world for some 
years.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Feap. folio, with 30 Coloured Plates, 12s 6d, 
pHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal 
Natural Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, and Optios. 
Described and Illustrated by Coloured Plates for 
Ocular Instruction in Schools and Families, with 
Explanatory Toxt. Prepared by THEODORE 
FcxarvT, and Translated by A. H,. Kranz, M.A.I, 


Second Edition, revised, foap. folio, 123 6d. 

ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures 
of the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured 
Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures. With 
Deseriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK 
Mrtter, Member of the London School Board, 
Author of the Physiological Sectious of ‘‘ Simple 
Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The ETON FRENCH TRANSLATOR: 


French Extracts for Translation. Selected by H. 
Tarver, Bachelier-é:-Lettres, Paris, Assistant- 
Master at Eton eo 
“Military students will find a peculiar advantage 
in the war and campaign articles, full of technical 
and historical matter from medieval times to the 
present. Tobe occasionally hard, to contain idiomatic 
constructions, unusual words, even a few embarrassing 
passages, is au advantage for preparatory work, and 
—* this selection.”—LHztract from the 
reface, 


Just realy, Third Edition, revised by E. G. RAVEN: 
STEIN, F.R.G.S., with Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

ASCHOOL PHYSICAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the late Kern Joun- 
ston, F.R.G.S., Editor of the “ Africa” Volume 
iu “Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel,’ Leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s East African Expedition. 

“A text-book of geography revealing in its every 
ay a a author’s thorough knowledge of the subject.”’ 

Academy, 


Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 303. 
Size, when shut, 15 inches by 124. 

STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 

UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, 

containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn 

and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper 

Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the Geo- 

graphy of the World. 

This Atlas was commenced rnder the superintend- 
ence of the late John Arrowsmith, and is designed 
to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable Atlas of a handy size. Each 
Map measures 14 inches by 11. The work has been 
executed throughout in the highest style of carto- 
graphy, regardless of expense, and it is hoped that 
this Atlas will form an invaluable and portable book 
of reference, 


43, in sheet, colourcd ; post free, packed on roller, 
per parcels post, 43 6d; mounted, in cloth case, 
63 64; post free, 63 9. 

The NILE EXPEDITION.—STAN- 
FORD’S MAP of the NILE. From the Equa- 
torial Lakes to the Mediterranean, embracing 
the Egyptian Sudan (Kordofan, Darfar, &c.) and 
Abyssinia, Scale, 94 miles to an inch. Size, 
27 by 22 inches, 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 33. 
The VISITOR'S GUIDE to ORVIETO. 
By J. L. Bevir, M.A., Assistant- Master at 
Wellington College. 


Second Edition, revised, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
ESTIAL MOT S: a Handy 
Book of Astronomy. With Two Plates. By 
W. T. Lyny, B.A., F.R.A.S., formerly of the 
Boge —— ee » : 
e most sincerely an eartily recom- 
mended.”—Notes and Queries . 


London: EDWARD STANF ORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Ready on Tuesday next, at all Newsagents, price 1s. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS for NOVEMBER, 1884. 


1, A Peritovs Secret. By Uharles Reade. (Con- 
tinued.) 

2, “ RECOLLECTIONS " OF CANNING AND BROUGHAM. 

3. Vrowa. 


4, Canon Lippon IN THF PULPIT. 

5. Doctor Brroni’s Secret. (Conclusion.) 
6, Mrs. Montaav. 

7. JEANNE. 

8. THe Love Girt: a Story oF BOHEMIA. 
9. Some Srcrtran Customs. 

10. A Visit TO ROTHENBURG. 

11. THe Moonuicut on THE Mop. 

12, Perit. By Miss Fothergill. (Continned.) 





Edited by Lord BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 
HER RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un- 
published. Hdited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Branourne. In 2 vols. 
large crown Svo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


By Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 


From the OLD WORLD to the 
NEW. Including Experiences of a Recent Visit 
to the United States and a Trip to the Mormon 
Country. By Mr. Serjeant BaLLantins, Author 
of ‘‘ Some Experiences of a Barrister.” In demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 


By J. J. HISSEY. 


An0OLD-FASHIONEDJOURNEY 
throngh ENGLAND and WALES. By Jamus 
Joun Hisser, In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 14s. 

By Lady WILDE. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDI- 
NAVIA. By Francesca, Lady Witpz, In 1 
vol. large crown 8yvo, 9s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ THE FIRST VIOLIN,” &c. 
Ready this day, in $ vols. crown 8vo. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “Probation,” ‘‘Kith and Kin,” 
* Healey,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The WHITE WITCH. 


‘The author’s English and grammar are pure and 
sound; her characters are strong, forcible portraits ; 
and, above all, her story is intensely exciting, her plot 
most carefully concealed, and her final situations 
worked up as a chef perfects his pet inventions,””"— 
Whitehall Review, 


By the AUTHOR of “ FASCINATION,” &c. 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By 


Lady MarGaret Mavenpis, Author of “ Once 
More,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


*‘ The episode relating a very amusing prig, and the 
little tomboy of a pretty girl with whom he falls in 
love, is as well done and as entertaining as anything 
of the kind to be found in late works of fiction ; the 
description is so perfect, the humour is so quiet, and 
yet so irresistible.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

** A very good book. The situations are numerous, 
well connected, and smartly brought on; the dialogue 
is excellent, and the characters are capital.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘NO SURRENDER.” 


RAYMOND’ ATONEMENT. 
z My oe 3 a of “Success,” “ Under a 


“ Werner is the one German novelist whose works 
appear to be popular in England. This is to a great 
extent due to the excellence of the lish versions, 
* Raymond’s Atonement’ has plenty of incident and 
romance, and is free from the stiffness of expression 
which often mars a translation.” —Athenzum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S 
OCTOBER LIST. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. demy 4to. 

The MEDALS of SCOTLAND: a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Royal and other 
Medals relating to Scotland. By R. W. Cocuran- 
Patrick, of Woodside, M.P. Dedicated by special 
——— to Her Majesty the Queen. With 36 

lates in Fac-simile of all the principal pieces. 
Price to Subscribers, £2 103, nett. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 9s. 

THREE VISITS to AMERICA. By 
EmiLy FAITHFULL. 

In a few days, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

LETTERSand JOURNALS of Mrs. 
CALDERWOOD of POLTON, from England, 
Holland, and the Low Countries, in 1756. ited 
by ALEXANDER FeErGusson, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Author of ** Henry Erskine and his Kinsfolk,” &c. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

A TOUR in SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE, with Extracts from the Field Books of a 
Sportsman and Naturalist. By OCnaries St. 
Joun. Second Edition, with a New Chapter on 
the Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherlandshire. By 
J. A. Harvize Brown, F.Z.S., &., and T. E. 
Bucx.ey, B.A., F.Z,S., &c. Illustrated with the 
Original Wood Engravin: and numerous 
additional Vignettes from the Author’s Sketch 
Books. 

Now ready, in 3 vols., with Maps and Plates, small 

crown 8vo. 

The GOSPEL HISTORY for the 
YOUNG; being Lessons on the Life of Christ. 
Adapted for Use in Families and Sunday Schools. 
By Witt1am F. Sxenez, D.C.L., Historiographer- 
Royal of Sootland. Price 53 each vol. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

SONGS and POEMS. By A. 
STEPHEN WILsoy, Author of ‘‘ A Bushel of Corn” 
= “ The Botany of Three Historical Records,’’ 

c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

The BURIAL of ISIS; and other 
Poems. By the Earl of Souruess, K.T. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SKETCHES, PERSONAL 


) and 
PENSIVE. By Wi111am Hopason. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Dr. SEVIER: a Novel. By Geo- 
W. Casz, Author of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,” &. In 
2 vols. small crown 8vo, 12s, 


ONLY an INCIDENT. By Miss 
LItcHFIELD. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A charming little story.”—Contemporary Review. 


The CRIME of HENRY VANE: a 
Study with a Mo al. By “J.S.,’’ of Dale, Author 
of ‘‘Gaerndale.’” In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 63. 


Miss LUDINGTON’S SISTER: a 
Romance of Immortality. By Epwarp BELLAMY, 
Author of “ Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” In 1 vol. 
small crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Eminently worth reading, and thoroughly amus- 
ing.’’—Scotsman. 

Dr. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. 
By Epwarp Bextamy. In 1 vol. small crown 
8vo, 63. 

PHQ@BE. By the Author of 


** Rutledge.” In 1 vol. small crown 870, 6s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. By W. 


D. Howetts. In 2 vols. small crown 8yo, 12s. 

* This story will take rank with the best ones of 
the season.” —Literary World, 

“* Mr. Howells has worked up the old theme very 
pleasantly on this occasion, and flavoured it agreeably 
with a due share of the humour in which he decidedly 
has the advantage of Mr. Henry James,””—Atheneum. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. 
D. Hows.1s. In 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 12s. 
** What interests us throughout is the vivid _ 
of American social life as it reaily is.’’—Spectator. 
**In ‘A Modern Instance’ Mr. Howells is as pitiless 
as life itself. As a piece of artistic work it cannot 
easily be surpassed.” —St, James’s Gazette, 
Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. 
D. HowEtts. In 1 vol, sma!l crown 8vo, paper, 
23 6d; cloth, 3s 6d, 
A DAUGHTER of the PHILIS- 
TINES. In 1 vol. small crown 8yo, 63, 


LATEST ADDITIONS to ‘“ AMERICAN 
AUTHORS” in Shilling Volumes. Uniform with 
W. D. HOWELLS’S Tales and Sketches. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “RUDDER 
GRANGE.” 


Just published. 


The LADY, or the TIGER? and 
Other Tales and Sketches. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 


Now ready. 
MINGO, and Other SKETCHES 
in BLACK and WHITE. By Jort CHANDLER 
Harzis (“ Uncle Remus”). 


Now ready. 
An ECHO of PASSION. By George 


Parsoys LatHRop, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; 
and all Booksellers, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


————_____ 





EARLY BRITAIN.—NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23 61. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Scartu, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 
cloth boards, 23 6d, 


EARLY BRITAIN. — ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By 
Grant ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. 


By Professor 
Ruys, Feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 


The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.— | 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor EarLe, Feap. | 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.— | 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morritt, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d, 

*,* Others in preparation. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ITALY. By 


Uco Batzani. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ENGLAND. 
By James Garrpner, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Reign of Richard III.,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—FRANCE. By 
GusTavE Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., Aszistant-Master and Librarian of 
Harrow School, &. Cloth boards, 4s. 


HEROES of SCIENCE.—MECHANICIANS. By T.C. Lewis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 4s, 


The following have been already published, 
HEROES of SCIENCE.—CHEMISTS. By M. M. Parrison 
Muir, Esq., F.R.S E., Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with several 
Diagrams, cloth boards, 4s. 


HEROES of SCIENCE.—BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and 
——e By Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.8. Orown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 4s. 


HEROES of SCIENCE.—ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. 
Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with 
Diagrams, cloth boards, 4s, 





*," Others in preparation. 


JOHN WICLIF, HIS LIFETIMES, 
ped bad =. . R. PENNINGTON, M.A, Canon : and TEACHING, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


Three other Volumes have been published. 
DADDY DARWIN’S DOVECOT. By J. H. Ewing 
uthor of ‘‘ Jackanapes,’’ &. With Illustrati b 4 0 , 
d4to, paper boards, ls, ai re Smal] 


NEW SERIES of VERSE BOOKS. By J. i. Ewr 
Author of “‘ Jackanapes,”’ &c. With Coloured Illustrations by R. Ai 
Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, each 1s. x 


LITTLE BOY and WOODEN HORSES. 
The BLUE BELLS on the LEA. 
PAPA POODLE and OTHER PETS. 
DOLL’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
TONGUES in TREES. 
TOUCH HIM if YOU DARE. 
MANUALS of HEALTH.—On PERSONAL CARE y 
HEALTH. By the late E, A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S, 
MANUALS of HEALTH.—FOOD. By Atserr J, Brryayg 
Professor of Chemistry at St, Thomas’s Hospital. . 


MANUALS of HEALTH.—WATER, AIR, end Digiy. 
FECTANTS. By W. Noe Harttey, Esq. 


MANUALS of HEALTH.—HEALTH and OCCUPATION 
By W. B. Ricuarpson, Esq., F.R.S., M.D. . 


MANUALS of HEALTH.—The HABITATION in RELA. 
TION to HEALTH, By F. B. Francois pe Cuavmont, M.D., F.R.9, 


The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—The COTTAGE 
NEXT DOOR. By HELEN Suiproy, Author of “ Christopher,” &o, With 
several Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 

The following have been already published :— 

The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—The GUILD of GOOD LIrr: 
a Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy. By BENJAMIN Warp 
RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 

The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—THORIFT and INDEPEND. 
ENCE; a Word for Working-Men. By the Rev. W. Lewery Buacguey, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, K 

The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. -— BIOGRAPHIES of 
WORKING-MEN. By Grant Auten, B,A, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


&e.  Feap, 87, 


No, 
ndre, 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON : Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 26 St. George’s Place, S.W.; and 135 North Street, BRIGHTON, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND (C0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
Mr. JAMES PAYN’S “SOME LITERARY 
RECOLLECTIONS,” with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 
is Now Ready. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir Spenser St. 
Joun, K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul- 
General in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexioo. With a Map, 
large crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


NEW POEM by ROBERT BROWNING, 
Will be ready shortly, feap. 8vo, 53, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Robert Browning. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SOUDAN. 
Will be ready on September 30, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, 
crown 8vo, 


WITH HICKS PASHA in the SOUDAN. By Colonel 


the Honourable J. CoLnorne. 


NEW EDITION in ONE VOLUME of the POPULAR NOVEL, 
JOHN HERRING: a West of England Romance. By 


the Author of *‘ Mehelab,” &. Crown 8vo, 68, 


By the Same Author. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DORIS. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,” ‘‘Molly Bawn,” 


** Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘* Rossmoyne,”’ &c, 


On October 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 17. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 
MAJOR CORNELIUS. Iilus-| The TALK of the TOWN. By 
trated by A. Hopkins. JamMEs Payn. Chap. 18. ‘* What 
EXAMINERS ‘and CANDI- | ever happens, I shall love you, 
DATES. | ae Pay yd Dis- 
BEYOND the HAZE. | covery.—Chap. 20, & rue Lover. 
A FEMALE NIHILIST. —Chap. 21. A Tiff.—Chap. 22. A- 


| Bargain. [Illustrated by Harry 
THUNDERBOLTS. { Furnies, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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| 





| MUDIE’S 


PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 
a | wes a Scene from the Life of the Last Century.” Engraved 
by J. D. Cooper, from a Drawing by Huan THomson, (Frontispiece,) 


2. *- By Mowsray Morris. With Illustrations. 
. oy SCO SE te ina HAMMOCK (POEM). By W. Crane. Illus 


trated by WALTER CRANB. 


; _—— TERRIBLE MAN (to be continued). By W. E. Norris, 


3 

4 

5. HE MALATESTAS of RIMINI. A. Mary F. Rostysoy, 
With Illustrations. 

6. | ol LINGUISTICS. By James Sutty. 

7 


. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. V.-VII. (to be continued). 
By Hvueu Conway 


(i - INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


*,* The Fine-Art Number for Christmas of ‘* THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE,” containing nearly Bighty Choice Illustrations, will be ready at 
the end of November. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 
All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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2: synod 
woRKS OF EDMUND GOSSE, 


CTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE 


(LARK LE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SEVENTEENTH CEN-|The DISCOURSES of Sir 
TURY STUDIES. A Con- JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
tribution to the History of With Preface and _ Notes. 
English Poetry. Demy 8vo, Limp parchment antique, or 

cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 





10s 6d. 

gIUDIES in the LITERA-|ENGLISH ODES. With 
TURE of NORTHERN Preface and Notes. Limp 
EUROPE. New and Cheaper parchment antique, or cloth, 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 6s; vellum, 7s 64. 


NEW POEMS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





RECENT POETRY. 


oyols, large crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, printed on hand-made 
- paper, 21s, 


The JERUSALEM DELIVERED © of 


TORQUATO TASSO. Translated into English Verse by Sir Joun Kinaston 
James, Bart., M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By Joun 


Appixcton Sxmonps, Author of ‘‘ Anima Figura,” ‘‘ Many Moods,” &c, 


New Edition, revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


HERODIAS: a Dramatic Poem. By J. C. 


Herwoop, 


“Everywhere there is originality and everywhere strength. It is a work full 
of the freshness, the enthusiasm, the dreams, and the earnestness of youth,”— 
Prof. C. C. EVERETT. 

“4 work which has made a deep impression on appreciative readers by its 
ariginality and power.”’—New York Tribune. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“BOYS TOGETHER,” and Other Poems. 


By MarcareT Scott TAYLOR. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DEATH of OTHO, and Other Poems. 


By Isaac B. GINNER, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


“CONRADIN. By Lieutenant-Colonel Rovs, 


Author of “* The Story-Teller of Constantinople,” &o, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POEMS. By Tuomas Georce YouNneMAN. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. By Joun A. Goopcuinp. 


: Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

CLOUDS and SUNLIGHT: Poems. By 

Duncay MACGREGOR, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
‘ ~ 

COSMO de MEDICI; The FALSE ONE; 
AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT. Three Tragedies; and the DEFORMED: 
a Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of ‘** Ginevra,” &c. 


Small crown €vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL, and Other Poems: a 


Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
rel . . . 
POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.0.B., K.C.B., G.C.M.G. By Parry Honerwoop. 
“ Thoy evince a certain facility in the musical expression of graoaful thoughts 


Foe religious aspirations, and they appeal to a wide range of sympathies.’’— 
Scotsman, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 
and OTHER SERMONS, 
By JAMES M‘DOUGALL, 
Tastor of the Broughton Congregational Church, Manchester. 


London and Manchester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New reaty, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32, 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 


An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 





“THE TIMES” (First Notice). 


“Lord Malmesbury knew everyone and went everywhere, and his sketches of 
men, manners, and places are lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and 
political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest.’” 


“ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 


“We might fill columns with reminiscence, revelation, and anecdote from these 
most interesting volumes, to which we mean presently to return. For as to the 
political events, and the political personages, and the party history of a whole 
generation, Lord Malmesbury has much to tell us,” 





COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON. 
From 1834 to his Death in 1881. 

By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 


With Portrait Engrave on Steel, 2 vols. Svo, price 32¢. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 328. 


CONTENTS. 
Tse WORES OF ALEXANDER Pope, 
MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES, 
Kaus GROTH. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EarL OF MALMESBURY. 
JOHN DE WITT. 
ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS, 
Tue IrnisH Massacres oF 1641. 
Bovuie@er’s History OF CHINA. 
MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY. 
. THE REFORM BILL AND THE HovseE OF LoRDS, 


ONS ore goto 


_ 
> 





Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 25. 


November, 
CONTENTS. 
Jacr’s Courtsuir. By W. Clark Rassell. Chapters 38-59, 
Honey-Drew. By Grant Allen. 
ARMAND CaRREL. By Mrs. Layard. 
ANECDOTE OF A Mouse. By Prof. F. A. Paley. 
ROMANCE OF AN OLD Don. By Julian Sturgis. 
A GARDEN Party AT ROTHERHITHE. By the Author of ** Charles Lowder.’”” 
Mapam. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 50-53. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. Max Muller, K.M. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three great religious 
reformers of India, Rajah Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Dayadnanda 
Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to study Sanskrit at Oxford, 
Kenju Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio ; of Colebrooke, Mohl, Bunsen, and Charles 
Kingsley. Extracts from the correspondence between the Author and his friends 
will be published here for the first time. 


ERICHSEN’S SURGERY.—Eighth Edition. 
The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY: a Treatise on 


Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By Joun Eric Ericusey, F.R.S., 
LL.D., Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M.the Queen ; Ex-President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; Emeritus Professor of Surgery and of Clinical Surgery 
in University College, &c. The Eighth Edition, revised aud edited by Marcus 
Buck, M.S. and M.B. (Lond.) and F.R.C.8. Illustrated by 984 Engravings on 
Wood. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 2,474, price 2 guineas, cloth ; or 2 vols., 602, half-bound 
in russia, 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By Frederick James 
Luoyp, F.C.S., Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s Oollege, Londcun, late 
Assistant Chemist Royal Agricultural Society of England. 8vo, 12, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use of technica} 
language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the modern practice 
of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Illustrated with 


Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Principal 
of the Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
** To read it is, in fact, the refinement of mental idleness. It gives one a sense 
of intellectual luxury ; without effort one appreciates the delicacy of style, its 
gentle cynicism, and its graceful finish.”—Atheneem. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel Greenleaf 


THOMPSON, 2 volé. 8vo, 36:. 


ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS. 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. By S. R. Gardiner, 


Honorary Student of Christ Church, and Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London. With 40 Portraits, and other I)lustrations, feap. 
8vo, price Is 6d. 
Simon de Montfort—The Black Prince—Sir Thomas More—Sir Francis Drake— 
Oliver Cromwell—William III. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Now ready, the TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND of Professor DRUMMOND’S 


“NATURAL LAW inthe SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 
rown Ovo, price /8s . 

NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
COLIGNY : the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. By 


Evucine Bersier. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RELIGION in ENGLAND DURING the FIRST 


HALF of the PRESENT CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent 
Events. By Joun Stoventon, D.D., Author of “ The Ecclesiastical History of England.” 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 


LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. By R. 


W. Date, LL.D., of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE’S BATTLES in TEMPERANCE ARMOUR. 


An Autobiography. By THomas WuitTaKER. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, with Portrait. 


MARTIN LUTHER. Student, Monk, Reformer. By 


Joun Rag, LL.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, with Illustrations. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series, 
being a Selection of “ENGLISH SACRED 
LYRICS,” is now ready, limp parchment 
antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE CROKER PAPERS. 


Just ready, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE & DIARIES 


OF THE LATE RT. HON. 


JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. & F.RS., 


Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830, 
Comprising Letters, Memoranda, and Journals relating to the Chief Political 
and Social Events of the First Half of the Present Century. 
Edited by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, 


Author of “ Republican Government in the United States,’ &. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE JEWISH PATRIARCH. 
Just ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
THE LIFE OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 
A Centennial Biography. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
By LUCIEN WOLF. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HARBOUR OF REFUGE.” 
BY THE LATE 
FRED 


WALKER, A.R.A. 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW and SONS have the honour to announce that 
PROOFS of the ETCHING upon which Mr. R. W. MACBETH, A.BR.A., is engaged, 
after this celebrated picture, MAY NOW BE SEEN at their GALLERIES. 





“THE 





London: 89 Old Bond Street. 


a 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND 9° 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING Books, 





The Rev. H. C. ADAMS’S NEW BO: 
The MYSTERY of BERGE 
GRANGE; or, the Missing Host. By the A 
of “Hairbreadth Escapes,” “ Who Did thor 
“ College Days at Oxford,’’ &c. Well Ilust; » 
crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt mi, 


price 53. [Just out,’ 


STELLA AUSTIN'S NEW BOOK 
TWO STORIES of TWO. ‘23 the 
Author of “Stumps,” “ Somebody,” &o, y 

fusely Illustrated by S. F. Basevi.’ Crown eg 
cloth elegant, price 33 6d, [ Shorti _ 


ly, 
NEW BOOK by Mrs, R. M. BRA 
FAMILY FEATS; or, the Old Home 
By the Author of “ Ten of Them,” “We Foun 
&. Well Illustrated, crown 8¥0, cloth eeu” 
price 2s 6d. [Neat week, 


Fully Illustrated by A. Chasemore, cloth 
MABEL in RHYMELAND: » 
Little Mabel’s Journey to Norwich, and he 
Wonderful Adventures with the Man in the 
Moon, and other Heroes and Heroines of Narsery 
Rhymes. By Epwarp Houtanp, (0.¢.8, 
(Shortly, 
Just published, with Frontispiece by W. H, Colli 
The RIVALS of the CORNFIELD, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Genevieve's Story.” Feap, 8ro, 
cloth elegant, price 1s 6d. ee 


Just published. 

THREE PAIRY TALES. By Pay 
emy 16mo, cloth, pricels. Sui ilaren 
of All Ages. ? — 

Miss E. C. PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK, 
GRANDFATHER. By the Anthor 
of *‘ Bunchy,” “* Punch,” &c., and uniform with 
those books. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8¥o, 
cloth elegant, price 23 6d. [Next week," 


TWO BOOKS by DAVID KER, 


‘ 

The WILD HORSEMAN of the 
PAMPAS. Well Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price 2s 6d. [Neat week, 


Il. 
The BOY SLAVE of the 
BOKHARA. Crown 8vo, uniform with theabore, 
cloth elegant, price 2s 6d. [ Next week. 


By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 
WAIFS and STRAYS; or, the 
Pilgrimage of a Bohemian Abroad. Written 
when a Child, between 1870 and 1873. [Shortly. 


A THIRD SERIES of 
MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. By 
M. L. M. (daughter of Mrs. Daniel Wilson, the 
Author of the First and Second Series). With$ 
Illustrations drawn by Stanley Berkeley. 
16mo, cloth boards, uniform with the First and 
Second Series, price 23. [ Shortly. 


Mr. DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN’S NEW BOOK. 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. Bythe 
Author of “ Frithjof and Ingebjorg,” “ Australian 
Lyrics,” ‘A Poetry for Exiles,” &c, Smallcrom 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6s. Just out. 


Mr. GREY’S NEW BOOK. 
TROWEL, CHISEL, and BRUSH. 


A Concise Manual of Architecture, Sculptare, 
and Painting, Ancient and Modern. By the 


Author of ‘Glassics for the Million,” “ Key to 
the Waverley Novels,” &c., and uniform with 
them. Feap.8vo, cloth boards, 1s. [Now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


All printed and engraved under the supervision of 
George T. Andrew, are elegantly bound, ¢ 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 2s 6d each. 


The SWEET BY-AND-BY. 
ANNIE and WILLIE’S PRAYER. 
The RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
HARK! the HERALD ANGELS 


SING. By the Rev. Cartes WESLEY, 
With Illustrations from the Old Masters. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


I. 
The DISK. A Prophetic Reflection. By 
EA, RoprysonandG, W. Watt. —([ Ready. 


II. 
A VOICE from the Dif 
MILLIONS. Edited by C. Desrarp. With 
Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. [ Ready. 


Il. 

CAPE COD FOLKS. A Tule @ 

American Humour and Pathos. By SALtY Lig 
M‘Lean. Newand Cheaper Ejition, [Next wee. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, 
WELSH, 





Liverpool: 2 Dale Street; and Manchester, 14 Exchange Street. 


| WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 
LONDON. 
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ws BLACKWOOD § SONS’ 
New and Forthcoming Works. 





} 00, § 
OOKS, 














0K, 
iC 
et Next week will be published, 
Tlusteate, que LIBRARY EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
ow out Mr. STORMONTH’S 
. [| pTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
'B LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
be Y ~ . Explanatory. Embracing Scientific and other 
own 8ro, Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a copious 
[ Shortly, Selection of Old English Words. To which are ap- 
Y pended lists of Scripture and other proper names, 
d Hom, abbreviations, and foreign words and phrases. 
Ye in By the Rev. JAMES SrormontH. The Pronuncia- 
h i tion carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PuEtp, 
tart week, M.A. Cantab, Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in 
loth, half-morocco, 31s 61. 
anit ms 
an in z This day is published. 
Nursery ALADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
‘Shortly, HONDURAS. By Marta Sorrrra, With Illus- 
if Collins, trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d, 
TELD, — 
Feap. 81 This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
By Pay Bow GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
y on and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, foap. 8vo, 53, 
OK, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Anite Ff yoRFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
rown §yo, or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
wt weak, Anglia, By G. CuristorHEer Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
of the (Immediately, 
re lth This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
f th L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘Troublesome 
#, e Daughters,”’ ‘‘ Cousins,” “‘ Mr, Smith: a Part of 
rt os his Life,” &c. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, 6s. 
“The Baby’s Grandmother’ is in its way a work 
r, the of genius......It is long since we read so bright and so 
Written brilliant a novel as ‘The Baby’s Grandmother ;’ and 
Shortly. we will venture to say that there must be something 
deficient in the mind of any person who does not find 
it full of humour and vivacity varied by true pathos, 
S, By and also by distinct traces of tragic power,”— 
ilson, the Spectator. 
Ge This day is published. 
im — MADAGASCAR: its History and 
* People. By the Rev. Henry W. LITTLE, some 
a years Missionary in East Madagascar, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
con 
crown 
ist out, MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon 
* Les, Author of “ Euphorion Belcaro,” &c, 3 
USE. vols, post 8vo, 
culpture, 
te 
rm with The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
ready, Divoy, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- 
: lated into English by RapHarL Lepos DE Brav- 
Ye FoRrT, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
vision of 
i, cloth, 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Kdition. 
YER A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to 
4 Grow and Show them. By 8S. Rernoips Ho x, 
1 Poe. Canonof Lincoln. Eighth Edition, revised, feap. 
N. 8y0, 38 6d. 
ELS 
, ‘ 
GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev, FREDERICK 
GrorcE Ler, D.C.L. In 1 vol. 
n, By 
Ready. 
The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 
DIM and Romance. By James WiLson Hype, Super- 
With intendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, 
Zeady, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Wy 
ale of c 
r Peat NAN: and Other Stories. By L. B. 
weeks Watrorp, Author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother,” 
Troublesome Daughters,” ‘ Cousins,” &c, In 
and 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
YABD, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





TRUBNER AND CO/’S LIST. 





THE 


Ruins in India, 


READY NOVEMBER 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD'S 


1st. 


Small 4to, pp. xx.-196, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s, 
An Illustrated Edition of 


POPULAR POEM, 


LIGHT OF ASIA, 
Or, The GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


The Illustrations being taken from Photographs of Buddhist Sculptures and Frescoes found in Ancient 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


2 vols. post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-370, with 
specially prepared Map, cloth, 24s. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. Translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629). By SamvEeL 
Beat, Professor of Chinese, University College, 
London, Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. [Now ready. 


Post 8v0, pp. xii.-274, cloth, 9s, 
The LIFE of BUDDHA, and the Early 


History of his Order. Derived from Tibetan 
Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur. 
Followed by Notices on the Early History of 
Tibet and Khoten. Translated by W. WOODVILLE 
RockKHILL, Second Secretary, U.S, Legation in 
China, {Now ready, 


Post 8vo. 


The SANKHYA APHORISMS of 
KAPILA; with Illustrative Extracts from the 
Commentaries. Translated and Edited by James 
R. Battantyne, LL.D., late Principal of the 
Now entirely reedited by 
[Nearly ready. 


Benares College. 
FITZEDWARD HALL, 


Post 8vo. 
MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA. The 


Ordinances of Manu, Translated from the San- 
skrit, with an Introduction by the late ARTHUR 
Coxe Buryett, Ph.D., C.I.E. Oompleted and 
Edited by Epwarp W. Horxtys, Ph.D., Columbia 


College, N.Y. [Nearly ready. 


Post 8vo. 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROS, between 1819 
and 1842, With a Short Notice of all his Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Works and Essays. From 
Original and for most part Unpublished Docn- 
ments, By THEroporE Duka, M.D., F.R.O.S. 
(Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical 
Service, Retired, &c. [In preparation, 


Demy 8vo. 


The LONGER COMMENTARY of R. 
DAVID KIMCHI on the FIRST BOOK of the 
PSALMS. Translated into English by Geo, P. 
Puiturrs, D.D., President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. [In preparation, 
TRUBNER’S COLLECTION of SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL ASIATIC 
and EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
Crown 8y0, pp. xvi.-144, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the PALI 
LANGUAGE, By E, Murimr, Ph.D, 
[Now ready. 


Feap. 8vo, pp. 256, cloth. 
POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic, By 


Evetyn Dovatas, [ Now ready, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


The COPARCENERS: being the Adven- 
tures of Two Heiresses. [Nearly ready. 


Demy 4to, pp. xxxviii.-260, cloth, 15s. 
HISTORY of PAGANISM in CALE- 
DONIA, With an Examination into the Influence 
of Asiatic Philosophy, and the Gradual Develop- 
ment of Christianity in Pictavia. By Tuomas A. 
Wisk, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.S,A, Scot., 
&c, With numerous Illustrations. [Now ready. 


Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii.-232, cloth, 53. 
PERSIAN for TRAVELLERS. By 
ALEXANDER FINN, F.R.G.S., M.B.A.S., H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Resht. Part I. RUDIMENTS of 
GRAMMAR. Part II, ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
VOCABULARY. [Now ready. 


Demy 8v0, pp. xii.-144, cloth, 5s. 
COMMENTS on the TEXT of 
ZESCHYLUS. By F. W. Newman, Honorary 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, [Now ready. 


Demy 8yo, pp. xxiv.-726, cloth, 15s, 
MATERIA MEDICA, Physiological 
and Applied. Vol. I, 

ConTENTS :—Aconitum, by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. ; 
Crotalus, by J. W. Hayward, M.D. ; Digitalis, by F. 
Black, M.D.; Kali bichromicum, by J. J. Drysdale, 
M.D. ; Nux vomica, by F, Black, M.D, ; Plambum, by 


F. Black, M.D. [Now ready. 


Demy 8vo. 


The WAVE of TRANSLATION in 
its APPLICATION to the THREE OCEANS of 
WATER, AIR, and ETHER. By the late J. 
Scotr Russett, M.A., F.R.S.S., London and 
Edinburgh. [Nearly veady, 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILO. 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

The GUIDE of the PERPLEXED 
of MAIMONIDES. Translated from the Original 
Text, and Annotated by M, Frrepianver, Ph.D. 

[Nearly ready, 
Post 8vo. 

The LIFE and WORKS of GIORDANO 
BRUNO. [In preparation, 

Vols, II, and III., completing the Work, 


Post 8vo. 
The WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By ArtTuuR ScHorpennaver. Translated from 
the German by R, B, Hatpant, M.A., and JouN 





Kemp, M.A, [In preparation. 








EDINBURGH and LONDON, 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH: Responsive, 


Congregational, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s 6d. 


WORTHIES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Davenport ADAMS. Crown 8vo0, extra, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Rev. C. BRADLEY’S SERMONS. 


Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. J. G. Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


By W. 


The SISTER DORA of AMERICA. 


SISTER LOUISE: the Story of Her Life-Work. By the 
Rev. M. Vaw RenssEcaer, D.D. With Portrait, 23 6d. 


By the BISHOP of BEDFORD. 


NOTES on the CHURCH SERVICE, Cloth, 9d. 


[Just ready. 





e e s 
EASTWARD HO! Vol. I. Contributions by the Bishop 
of Beprorp, G. R. Sims, W. G. WILLs, G. MaNvILLE Fenn, Compron Reapx, Countess Cowper, &c. 
Cloth boards, extra, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 
*** Rastward Ho!’ contains much excellent reading, and the editor has secured so good a staff of con- 
tributors that his enterprise prom’ses to be successful,”’—Athenzum. 
**© Eastward Ho!’ continues the useful career for which we heartily wish all prosperity. There are good 
things in this excellent magazine.’’—Spectator. 





By the BISHOP of TRURO. 


FIRST STEPS to HOLY COMMUNION. Four Simple 


Instructions after Confirmation. Feap. 8vo, 6d; a superior Edition in Old Style, 18mo, ls. | 
(Now ready. 


SOME OTHER WORKS BY THE BISHOP OF TRURO. 
INSTRUCTIONS in the DEVOTIONAL LIFE. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, Ls, [52ND ‘LHOUSAND. 


INSTRUCTIONS in the WAY of SALVATION. Fcap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 1s. (26TH THOUSAND. 


“‘The CHASTENING of the LORD.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth 


boards, 1s. [9rH THOUSAND, 


‘‘The COMMUNION of SAINTS.” A Help to the Higher 


Life of Communicants. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 22npD THOUSAND, 








NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of the STORIES in * CHILDREN BUSY,” ke. 


UNDER MOTHER’S WING. Most carefully printed in 


Colours from Designs by J. K. Illustrated cover, cloth boards, 43, 


The BOY HERO. A Story founded on Fact. By the 


Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop Sutfrazan of East London. Twelve Illustrations by H. J. 
A. Miles. Crown oblong, paper boards, illustrated cover, ls 61. 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. Adapted from the Flemish of 


Hendrick Conscience by James F. Coss, Author of ‘‘The Watchers on the Longships,” “ Martin, the 
Skipper,” &c. With Full-page Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 61.5 





The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ** HONOR BRIGHT.” 


N. or M. By the Author of “Honor Bright,” ‘ Peas- 


Blossom,” *‘ One of a Covey,” &c. Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





S U N D A ', ~ =<. S$ H) N D A Y, 


Weekly, id. VOLUME. Monthly, 3d. 
Da‘nt ly Coloured Elegant 








FULL of ORIGINAL PICTURES Boards. Cloth Gilt. FULL of ORIGINAL PICTURES 
3/- 5- 
And delightful Tales and Scraps ( And delightful Tales and Scraps 
for the Young. NOW READY!!! for the Young. 


**We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer gift at Christmas time to 
bestow on a child.””"—Church Times, 

“Tf this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the pirent or friend standing by who 
does not chance to have the disposition or the means for purchasing it. It is absolutely full of charming 
pictures and interesting reading ; the pictures are unquestionably better than those which one finds in some 
similar periodicals,’’—Christian Wozld, 





London: WELLS GARDNER,|DARTON and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





ee 


BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


PASTOR in PAROOHIA. Feap. i : 


cloth boards, 33 6d; with the A 
boards, red edges, 43 6d; calf oy 
103 61; also morocco plain, and hest 


Edition.” red under gold edges.  Fittoonts 
PASTORAL WORK. F 
boards, 2s 6d. cap. 8yo, cloth 


PLAIN WORDS. First Series, 4g; 
Short Sermons for the Poor, and for F, 
Reading. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, turned in, 25. 
boards, red es, 23 64; largxty;e edition 
cloth boards, 33 6d. Forty-nin’ bee 

PLAIN WORDS. Second Series, 
Sermons for the Sundays and oly-days 
of the Christian Year. Feap, frase turned 
in, 2s; cloth boards, red 8, 23 64 
ore edition, cloth boards, 61. 

ition. 

PLAIN WORDS. Third Series, Forty 
Meditations with a View to the Deepening of 
the Spiritual Life. Feap. 8vo, cloth timp, % 
cloth boards, red edges, 23 6d; i 
edition, cloth boards, 33 6d. Seven 
Edition. 

PLAIN WORDS. Fourth Series, Forty 
Readings for those who desire to Pray Better, 
Fcap. 8v0, cloth limp, turned in, 28; cloth 
boards, red edges, 23 6d. Seventh Biition, 


PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. Ordwy 


8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s 6d; f 
cloth limp, turned in, 23. Third Eilition ~ 
A List of the Bishop of Badford's other 
be forwarded on application, — 


BISHOP OF RIPON. 
SHORT OUTLINE LESSONS for EACH 
SUNDAY in the CHRISTIAN YEAR. 1600, 64, 


Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, MA. 
Fellow of St. John’s, College, Cambridge. : 
A BIBLE-CLASS MANUAL. Offices, 
A ge and — for Members of 

i ses, » Al; 
: i. Prong . ya. mo, extra cloth, 
The DIVINE SERVICE. Holy Com. 
munion according to the Use of the Church of 
Le rg Moen gg ey Notes and Helpsto 
rivate Dev ; . Bv0, : 
cloth beards, Is. Second Rdition. es 


IS IT PEACE? Words of Encou 
ment for Anxious Souls. lémo, 6d; 
cloth, ls. 

“A roasing little book.’’—Guardian, 


Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M:A., Principal 
of the National Society’s Train ng College, Batter- 
sea; Hon. Canon of Rochester. 

The PRAYER BOOK: Its History, 
Language, and Contents. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 63. Tenth Edition. 


The DAILY OFFICES and LITANY. 
Being an Introluction to the Study of the 
Prayer Book. Specially designed for the Use 
of National Schools and Sunday Schools, Feap, 
Svo, 81; cloth boards, 10d. Fifth Thou:and, 


Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Hulme. 

A MANUAL for ADVENT: a few Thunghts 
for Every Day, and for Christmas and the New 
Year. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 64, 

[| Sxeconp Kpitiox. 


A MANUAL for LENT: Meditations for 
Every Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide, 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s 6.1. 

(Tuirp Epitioy. 

Besides several notices from the Church papers, the 

Christian’ World says:—“ This is a remirkably good 
book ; thoughtful’, striking, earnest, and me inter: 
esting. It is far superior to the books of its own 
clas which usually come under our notice. It is not 
scrappy and incoherent, but really full of power and 
suggestiveness. The style is always clear andcul- 
tured. We believe it to be a book which preachers 
and intelligent laymen wiil prize greatly, and read 
with profit and pleasure.”’ 


Rev. H. W. BURROWS, B.D., Canoa, 
of Rochester. 
The EVE of ORDINATION. Feap. 870, 
cloth limp, 1s 6d. (Turep Eprtios. 


LENTEN and Other SERMONS. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 23 61. [Seconp EpIti0y. | 
They are striking, simple, brief, and impressive. 
—Christian World. = 
‘A brevity, bora not of poverty, but of fulness." 
Church Times. 


Rev. A. C. AINSLIE, M.A., Vicar of 
Langport, Somerset, Prebendary of Wells. 
INSTRUCTION for JUNIOR CLASSES 
in SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Feap. 870, cloth 
boards, 1s each. i 
Vol. I.—The STORY of the GOSPELS in FIFTY- 

TWO LESSONS. 

Vol. I.—FIFTY-TWO LESSONS on the ACTS 
of the APOSTLES. 

These books ae specially designed to help tho 
who have not been trainei as Teachers. For the 
convenience of Teachers, a packet of Lesson Lea’ 
for a class of ten, price 53. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and C0, 
PATERNOUSTER BUILDINGS. 
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Loypow: Printed by Jonn Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Hxoter Street, 


Strand; and Published by hiw at the “‘ Srecratog”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Ootober 


2th, 1994, 
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